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WINTER DAY AND EVENING TOILETTES. 


PAE costume illustrated in Fig. 1 is composed of Suéde-colored 

cloth and brown plush. The long drapery is of the cloth, 
and is so arranged as to show but little of the under-skirt, the 
part exposed being of brown plush, The drapery has a border of 
soutache braiding at the bottom, which is carried up the sides on 
the right side where the front and back draperies spread apart on 
the plush skirt. The cloth basque has a braided plastron, and 
plush collar, cuffs, and revers. 

The sortie shown in Fig. 2 is of clay-colored repped silk with a 
quilted terra-cotta silk lining. The sides and back are short and 
pleated below the waist. The long tab fronts have a fluffy border 
of chenille and crimped silk, and terminate in a deep fringe of the 
same. The back, the standing collar, and the square sleeves have 
ornaments of colored cord passementerie. 

Fig. 3 is a costume of gray-blue Cheviot. The skirt is pleated. 
Among the pleats on the left side is a narrow insertion of dark 
blue velvet, over which the skirt is laced with cord, the ends of 
the cord hanging in loops and tassels from the top. The drapery 
is hung in curved folds on the front; the back is looped at the top, 
and hangs to the bottom of the skirt. The basque is ornamented 
with frogs and buttons. 
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WOMEN AS WOOD-ENGRAVERS. 


DMIRABLE was the work of Thomas Bewick, who elevated 
wood-engraving to an art. His works are miracles of accu- 

rate study and delicate handling. But were Bewick alive to-day, 
and there was given him a wash drawing of Birch’s, Church’s, or 
Chase’s, and this was photographed on the block, notwithstand- 
ing that reverence we all have for Bewick’s ability, it is positive 
that he could not interpret the work so as to meet our pre- 
sent requirements. The wood-engraver of to-day is called upon to 
overcome difficulties never thought of at the close of the last and 
the first third of the present century. It was something far be- 
yond the mere copying of the line which made Bewick famous. 
To-day it is something beyond that. If an engraver wants to be 
a copyist of the line, he can earn his living. His task will be the 
cutting of designs for patent reports—a kind of work poorly remu- 
nerated. The Chinese copyist has his merits, and there are many 
Chinese out of China. The well-paid wood-engraver of to-day 
must have originality, for it is originality in a certain sense which 
accrues to his benefit, although he may apparently only carry out 
the inspiration of another. To engrave with skill requires art 
instruction in its widest sense. There must be accuracy in draw- 
ing, an acquaintance with effects, a knowledge of tints, shadows, 














and the power to supplement the crudeness or 
the original designer with effects of on 
by a clever artist is simply suggestive. Eng 
high art, and should be attempted only by 
knowledge of drawing. 

A woman can make a living by doing what is called fashion or 
stock work, but when engravers get into that styte of work it 
spoils them for the higher grades of engraving. Unless a woman 
can devote two or three years to nothing but practice-work, she 
might as well never have begun her career, She get into 
an office, but unless she less pay than a 
man, she will not fi to do picture-work 
—that is, engrave from photog drawings—she had 
better make up her mind to sti years without expecting 
remuneration. It seems natural, I 
a three years’ course of engraving, t 
She will in all probability be refused. The r 
men are preferred. New York have 
come up to the high standard of men in wood-engraving. One of 
these has been working for ten and another for fifteen years. 
Women are rather ind the first requisite 
in wood-engraving is firmness and clearness, 
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WINTER 


Fig. 1.—Bramwep CLoru anp Pius Costume. 


DAY AND EVENING DRESSES. 


Fig. 2.—Evenina Wrap. 


Fig. 3.—Cxeviot Costume. 
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sent something, and show that it was not put 
there to fill up space. The fault with the gen- 
eral run of women engravers is that they do not 
select a special kind of work. I should advise 
women to take special work, and sticking to that, 
they might then make a modest reputation, Let 
them try to become landscape, figure, or portrait 
engravers, but not attempt all three of these at 
one time. The greatest compliment that can be 
paid a woman is to tell her that she works like a 
That means she has a man’s boldness and 
firmness of touch. 

If a woman wants to become an engraver, she 
must devote six hours a day to her engraving, 
aud two more to drawing, making eight hours a 


Than, 


day. Very few men or women are willing to do 
this. At first there should be drawing from the 


cast with charcoal in a broad style. As the pupil 
advances she must keep up her engraving, later 
on drawing from life. Drawing and engraving 
must go on together. 

It is a good plan to take the work of some 
leading engraver and study his method of treat- 
ment. I know of some women who, following 
this plan, have acquired a fair reputation. If, 
then, a woman has some talent and perseverance, 
there is no reason why she should not attempt 
wood-engraving. It is, however, useless when a 
woman reaches middle age to study engraving. 
Her future is too short for that. Fourteen is 
not too young for a gir! to begin, for it is easier 
then to learn how to handle the tools. I have 
known some who have spent their first year in 
acquiring facility with the tools. It seems an 
easy matter, but no one knows how difficult it is 
until tried. In the course of instruction women 
are apt to depend overmuch on their teachers. 
They are afraid to cut a face or a hand without 
the help of their master, If they make up their 
minds to cut the face or the hand without aid, 


they would see how much easier the next one | 


could be engraved. Advice how the work is to 
be done does a pupil more good than patterns 
set for her. Pupils who rely solely upon their 
instructor never have a style of their own. It 
might be supposed that I do not favor women 
as wood-engravers. What I do think is this, that 
it is a great mistake for so many women to 
adopt the profession when they have no talent 
for drawing. Competition exists because there 
are so many women who work like machines. 








“Harper's Youne Peorrie is unsurpassed among 
serials for children.”—Saturday Review, London, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An ILLusTRatTEp WERK Ly. 

The numbe r for January 17th contains the sixth 
instalment of “A New Robinson Crusoe,” by 
Wituram L. ALDEN, with an illustration by Faxp- 
eRICK Barnarp, and a short story by Sopum 
Swett, illustrated by C. D. WeLpon. 

A full-page illustration shows a familiar scene 
in the streets of New York—* Distributing the 
hve ning Pape rs’’—in connection with which E. D. 
Bracu gives a sketch of “ A Day in the Life of a 
Ne wsboy.” 
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These will be the most complete and practical 
treatment of the popular art that has yet been at- 
te mopted Jor young people. 

Dr. SrokeEs continues his articles on “ Some In- 
habitants of a Drop of Water” (with fifteen illus- 
trations), “ The Young Collector” article is de- 
Foreign Coins.” 
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Our next number will contain a PatreRN-SHEET 
ScprLement, with a large variety of full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Lapirs’ 
Winter Toiterres for the House and Street, in- 
cluding Morninc Gowns, Biack Sitx Costumes 
Dinner and EveninG Torterres, Fur-Linep Cloaks 
and EventnG Wraps ; Children’s Frocks 3 Caps ; 
Limbroidery Patterns for Pamphlet Cases, Work- 
Baskets, Bags, etc., etc. ; with choice literary and 
artistic attractions, Fi 





A SINE QUA NON IN THE 
NURSE. 

NE of the first requisites of a good nurse, 

after knowledge, skill, and faithfulness, 
which are rather important matters, is a 
sound sweet temper and a common-sense 
that will not allow her to dispute trifles 
with her patient, no matter what the prov- 
ocation to do so may be. Of course skill 
only comes after knowledge, and through 
practice of a native knack, and knowledge 
after receipt of instruction and through en- 
deavor and memory. Faithfulness is an af- 
fair partly of nature and partly of determi- 
nation, but together with the others it is 
an indispensable part of the nurse’s outfit. 
Without any one of the three, she and her pa- 
tient would be lost. For the deftness requi- 
site to adjust bandages easily, arrange pil- 








lows swiftly, change sheets while the patient 
is yet in bed, give baths without leaving a 
drop of moisture behind—to do everything 
there is to do as if one were born to do that 
and nothing else in life—is as much a neces- 
sity to the nurse as the breath she draws, 
and can be turned to proper advantage only 
after she has been well taught, with some 
talent for learning. Knowledge in general, 
however, is not so very essential to the nurse 
as one might suppose, since the physician is 
supposed to have all that is required for ev- 
ery case, and what is more to the purpose is 
her obedience. Still a certain amount of 
knowledge is of course desirable in order to 
help out her obedience—knowledge that 
will let her be so convinced of the impor- 
tance of the treatment followed, being aware 
of the consequences of a different course, 
that it must make her the more sure to obey 
orders instead of whistling them down the 
wind as things, in her opinion, of no account. 
Obedience it is to be taken for granted she 
practises, as that is the watchword of her 
profession ; and it is to be understood that 
her profession is nearly every whit as im- 
portant as the physician’s, helping that out 
as it does, and the one being supplementary 
tothe other. For if sometimes a case comes 
to a successful issue through the care of the 
physician alone, and withont any special 
nursing, it is quite as often the good nurs- 
ing following up the wise prescribing to 
which the cure is really due. 

But after the first stress of pain and dead- 
ly sickness is over, during which, of course, 
there can be no such thing possible as an- 
swering back and debating a point, then 
the time comes for that exercise of forbear- 
ance which can be made only by persons of 
perfect good-nature and trained temper. 
For as the sickness passes its first extreme, 
the nervous weakness of the patient is very 
apt to assert itself in all sorts of irritability, 
and in reproaches and charges, and taunts 
and complaints, that would often vex a 
saint in an aureole, especially where the 
patient feels free to improve the opportuni- 
ty. That it is a bad thing for the sufferer 
to give way to the exasperation of the 
nerves in these reproaches and expressions 
of fretfulness, to call it by no worse name, 
is, to be sure, well known; because if the 
nerves are given the rein they are the 
drivers afterward, and not their owners; 
but if held in check in the beginning, then 
they assist much in recovery; while, when 
they do become the drivers, a nervous crisis 
follows that never can do anything but sad 
injury to the sufferer. 

It thus becomes the duty of the nurse 
never to make angry retort or accusing re- 
ply, often not even a self-justifying reply, 
difficult as that may be; never to show 
weariness either of mind or will or body; 
to keep a cheerful smile as a perpetual mark 
of consciousness that all goes well; to have 
a gentle answer for the most provoking in- 
sult; to treat the patient always as a very 
sick person for whom nothing is too much, 
and to whom any relief, be it of remedy or 
of expression, is to be at once afforded. 

If the nurse is a stranger, this is compar- 
atively easy, for much that the patient 
might say in the objurgatory line will then 
be either unintelligible to her or strike her 
as of little or no consequence. It will not 
then excite any resentment or sense of gen- 
eral injustice, or of the sick one’s ingrati- 
tude. Her business is to make the sick com- 
fortable, and for the rest, “the jingling of 
the guinea helps the hurt that honor feels” 
—if indeed, in such sensible case, honor feel 
it. And, moreover, the professional nurse, 
by means of habit and cultivation engrafted 
on a soft heart, has often enlarged her power 
of pity to such a degree that she forgets to 
take offence, but so compassionates the of- 
fender that it is impossible for her to take it. 

But with a member of the patient’s fam- 
ily, acting in the capacity of nurse, the case 
is quite different. The sick then, naturally 
enough, feel at more liberty for that plea- 
sant style of remark which unfortunately is 
nowhere indulged so freely as between mem- 
bers of a family, who are supposed to love 
sach other dearly, and who do; and it be- 
comes a very perplexing and arduous mat- 
ter for the one who is breaking her back 
and losing her sleep and raising blisters on 
the soles of her feet to listen to the vexa- 
tiousness of the half-convalescing patient 
and make no reply, not even in the way of 
excuse—excuse being as bad as anything 
else, being at once interpreted as contradic- 
tion, or as cruel and hard-hearted indiffer- 
ence. But as few families can afford the 
female hospital nurse at the large prices 
that her services command—prices which 
they are quite worth—and must therefore 
rely upon themselves, it becomes them 
then, first of all, individually, if they are to 
have anything to do with the sick, to put 
their tempers in training, and no matter 
what their faithfulness, knowledge, skill, 
and good intention may be, not on any ac- 
count to consider themselves as graduates 
in the art of nursing till they can bear any 








and every expression of fretful temper and 
impatient and unjust wrath without any 
other answer than a pang of compassion 
for the poor invalid whose condition has 
brought the nerves as low as the body. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
ON DIALECT. 


wa is it that there is such a charm in dia- 
lect? Possibly because the tendency of 
modern life is rather to reduce variations, and we 
cling to whatever seems to individualize. We 
like to perpetuate local phrases, as we would 
gladly preserve local costume, but it is in either 
case difficult. Visiting Switzerland for the first 
time, I looked in vain for somebody who should 
recall the Swiss dolls or pictures of my child- 
hood; whereas men and women alike, on the trav- 
elled routes, had the look of rather shabby Amer- 
icans. At last I saw in Lucerne a group of 
quite picturesque peasants from one of the for- 
est cantons, going on some pilgrimage ; and tomy 
surprise everybody stopped to look at them, and 
they were evidently figures as exceptional in Lu- 
cerne as in Broadway. So,in our own country, 
railways and common schools are rapidly making 
inroads upon dialect. The Solon Shingle of the 
stage, the Hosea Biglow of Lowell, have already 
passed by, and the phraseology of Bret Harte’s 
books, of Miss Murfree’s, of the new Southern 
writers, will fast follow. I heard a Philadelphia 
lady lament that “ the Yankee dialect” was now 
being enforced in the public schools of that city; 
and a kinsman of mine, a Virginia judge, told me 
that the old-fashioned Virginia intonations were 
rapidly giving way before the same invader. 
On the other hand, I heard an elderly Bostonian 
some years ago expressing indignation that the 
broad Boston (and English) @ was steadily yield- 
ing to the softer Southern and Western sound. 
In Our American Cousin the American visitor 
asks in an English house for a bath, and the ser- 
vants do not know what he means. Assimilation 
is always going on. <A sweet-voiced little Vir- 
ginia maiden, coming North for the first time, 
said in a horse-car to me: “ Cousin, I notice that 
almost everybody here says gurl; now I say 
gyurl. Which do you like best, cousin?” “ Oh,” 
said I, “the Virginia pronunciation is very plea- 
sant to the ear, if it does not go to extremes.” 
She meditated for a moment and said, “ But, cous- 
in, I think I like the extremes.” She was right, 
the extremes of pronunciation are what consti- 
tute dialect and make it racy for the hearer. 

Recognizing this, all writers probably over- 
emphasize the extremes. Lowell in the Biglow 
Papers gives better than any one else the New 
England Dorie, as he calls it, which we heard 
from farmers’ boys and “ hired men” in the Cam- 
bridge of his and my youth, when it was still a 
country village, and not as now a suburban city. 
I can confirm every phrase and pronunciation 
indicated there, with this one broad criticism, 
that in my judgment he over-spells the varia- 
tions, and thus gives something that looks and 
sounds more extreme than the reality. Take, 
for instance, the rustic pronunciation of the word 
that, which Lowell spells thet. In reality it is a 
mixed sound, midway between a and e, and when 
you have changed the spelling you get no nearer 
to it: so why change? It is obvious that the 
temptation of all writers in dialect is to over- 
spell in this way; to make the thing effective to 
the imagination by a slight exaggeration, and 
though done unconsciously, the effect on the read- 
eristhesame. When “ Josh Billings” spells come 
as kum, it is almost impossible not to feel that 
some uncouthness of pronunciation is involved, 
while there is, in reality,no appreciable differ- 
ence in the sounds. In the current renderings 
of the English dialect, the negro dialect, the dia- 
leets of California, Tennessee, and Virginia, the 
candid reader detects a constant tendency—no 
doubt unconscious—to enhance the actual varia- 
tions, which are considerable enough, by new 
spellings which really convey nothing. 

One reason why dialect fails to hold its own 
against free intercourse is because it is rarely 
founded on any actual difference in organs or cli- 
mate, and is usually a mere trick or tradition. It 
is subjected to no laws even of its own, and is 
usually inconsistent with itself to the last degree. 
We all notice this when the Londoner omits the 
h where it belongs and inserts it where it has no 
place; but in our American dialect there are the 
same obvious inconsistencies. The same man 
who drops the gin nothin’ may put it on unneces- 
sarily in capting or mounting. I have heard the 
same person substitute tch for ts by saying Portch- 
mouth instead of Portsmouth, and afterward make 
the reverse substitution by saying Fittsburg for 
Fitchburg. Law or no law, these vocal changes 
die slowly, but they are dying. Even the negro 
dialect, perhaps the most persistent and deeply 
rooted of all, is very perishable ; remove a color- 
ed family to Nova Scotia, and in a generation or 
two there is very little of the plantation accent 
left. 

There is no doubt that an American dialect is 
intrinsically as capable as any other of being 
made effective and even tender in literature. The 
Ayrshire Scotch was regarded as grotesque and 
vulgar till Burns ennobled it; and Dante virtually 
created the language he made immortal. Crudely 
handled, dialect is only laughable; even as Long- 
fellow could hardly be expected to take it serious- 
ly when a German lady proposed to read publicly 
his “ Building of the Ship,” and called it “ De 
Lunch of de Sheep.” But heard where they be- 
long, these characteristic phrases and intonations 
are often exceedingly impressive in themselves ; 
and I should have been very sorry to have the 
impassioned prayers or exhortations of my black 
sergeants, during the civil war, translated into the 
commonplace vernacular of white men. It is 
where dialect lingers out of place that it repels 





us—when the educated Englishman, like the un- 
educated, stumbles over his /’s, or the American, 
in spite of all academical advantages, yields to 
some hereditary or transmitted inelegance. I 
have heard a Harvard professor say inadvertently 
“We was” before his class; and a scholar who 
had taken honors at American and English uni- 
versities say, before a learned society, “I don’t 
know as,” a. W. HL. 








OVERDOING. 
By TITUS MUNSON COAN, M.D. 
VERDOING and negligence—both of these 
are serious faults enough. What is the gold- 
en mean between the two? 

It is noticeable that in English we have com- 
paratively few words to express the mean between 
the extremes. In their excellent little book, 
English Lessons, Messrs. Abbott and Seeley say, 
“We have no one word to denote the mean be- 
tween swift and slow, big and little, clever and 
dull, deep and shallow.” Well, it is the mean be- 
tween overdoing and negligence that I want to say 
a word about. 

It is easy to write jauntily about worry and 
overdoing, but I have no wish to underrate the 
uses of anxiety. It has a very real function in 
our lives. Without anxiety we should take little 
care or forethought ; the affairs of our houses and 
of our families would, I fear, be much neglected. 
Anxiety is a natural spur of our actions; but let 
it not become a dagger plunged into our side. 
That is the danger with anxiety when it becomes 
excessive, when it leads us into overdoing, either 
physical or mental. 

Some people’s recipe against overdoing and its 
consequences is to say to themselves, “It will be 
all the same a hundred years hence.” That is 
very true, but that is fatalism, and I do not think 
that fatalism will carry any one of us very far. 
The better way is to try to master anxiety, and 
to guard against overdoing as we go along. “ As 
we travel through life let us live by the way.” 
And it is not living by the way to go to extremes 
of overdoing. 

A main cause of overdoing is very apt to be 
limited means—the trial which waylays many of 
us sooner or later in life. Narrow means are a 
great and serious trial to many; they are a cause 
of overwork, of worry, of idleness, of suffering. 
If the physician could prescribe a ten-dollar note 
in place of every infusion, and a trip into the 
mountains instead of a pill, the old-fashioned ther- 
apeutics would go out of fashion wonderfully, 
and people would wonder why they ever had a 
doctor—at least they would wonder until every 
one in the community was provided with ten-dol- 
lar bills, and then the old trouble would begin 
again; for it is a contradiction in political econ- 
omy that every one should be rich at the same 
time. Ours is a wealthy country, yet among us 
there are fewer settled and permanent incomes 
than in several others—notably France and Eng- 
land. And the temptation to overdoing comes in 
no small degree from this, that the seale of liv- 
ing is too much determined by the pecuniarily 
successful people, while the unsuccessful feel that 
they must live up to a higher standard than they 
can maintain, A strict adjustment of one’s way 
of living to one’s income would cure a great deal 
of overdoing, especially in the household. House- 
hold cares will always be cares and not recrea- 
tions ; but is it quite impossible to assign reason- 
able limits to them? If the dinner is not ready 
in time or is spoiled, or if the marketing has not 
come home, or if the children are late, or the 
pipes are leaky, surely we may reflect that the 
world will not come to an end for that, nor even 
will our househoids—not even if the dress-maker 
is a failure. This last I know is an especially 
serious trial. One of my friends complains that 
it is harder to bear than anything else in her ex- 
perience; and some bright woman said a few 
years ago that a dress that sits well in the back 
gives consolations that religion cannot bring. 
But perhaps I am getting a little away from my 
subject. To return; overdoing comes most fre- 
quently from the excess of zeal over one’s ability 
or opportunity—from too high an ideal, But 
need we be ambitious beyond our strength, even 
in the best things? The house-keeper that is 
over-ambitious must be especially strong in mind 
and body, or she will break down sooner or later 
in the contest with her perennial enemies, dust, 
disorder, and stupidity; and still more she will 
form the habit of fretting over little things when 
she should reserve her real anxieties for serious 
things. 

It is this mental overdoing that is often the 
worst. How many a mother have we all known 
who is broken under her anxieties for her chil- 
dren who are away—for the boy at college, the 
girl at school, the child who is but a few hours 
absent from her watchful eye! Solicitude and 
patient care there must be; but when we have 
done our best let us be jealous of anxiety. It is 
here that the wear and tear of the spirit begins. 

Is there any cure for the ailment of overdoing? 
This is what Marcus Aurelius said about it: “ Ev- 
ery moment think steadily to do what thou hast 
in hand with perfect and simple dignity and feel- 
ing of affection and freedom and justice, and 
give thyself relief from all other thoughts.... 
Thou seest how few the things are the which, if a 
man lays hold of, he is able to live a life which 
flows in quiet. Come to thy own aid, if thou 
carest at all for thyself, while it is in thy power.” 

One will best come to his own aid in this coun- 
try of over-ambitions by reflecting that, after all, 
there is no virtue in overdoing; that in all our 
activities enough is as good as a feast. Even 
those on whom the stress of limited means has 
fallen, and who will therefore find it the harder 
to put in practice the serene philosophy of the 
good emperor, may reflect that overdoing is in 
the long-run a loss, for by these excessive strains 
the machine is the sooner broken. And for how 
many of us is our overdoing unnecessary, a pur- 
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suit of unneeded things, other than those few 
“ which, if a man lays hold of, he is able to live a 
life which flows in quiet.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WINTER MOURNING DRESSES. 


ENRIETTA cloth and imperial serge trimmed 
with English crape are the fabrics chosen 
for the deepest mourning dresses at this season 
of the year, and when varied by trimmings of 
passementerie or jet without crape, they are also 
used for the most dressy light mourning. In 
families where crape is considered unwholesome 
and objectionable the first mourning is made of 
pure wool stuffs without lustre, such as camel’s- 
hair, Cheviot, and ladies’ cloth, as these fabrics 
take the braiding and rows of stitching used for 
their trimming much better than the softer Hen- 
rietta cloth or other mixtures of wool and silk. 
For very general wear there are widely twilled 
serges, diagonals, and homespuns that make use- 
ful dresses, together with the woollen crapes and 
the very heavy cashmeres that are sometimes 
salled all-wool Henrietta cloths, After the first 
months of seclusion are over, and a gown is 
needed for family dinners or other quiet entertain- 
ments, the new lustreless silks are chosen, such 
as the Zibeline and the finely twilled peau de soie, 
or else the armure Sicilienne is preferred, because 
it has enough wool in it to take out every par- 
ticle of brightness in the silk, yet it makes a 
very rich, effective dress. 


MOURNING WRAPS. 


Wraps for wearing with first-mourning dresses 
are made of the material of the dress warmly 
wadded and trimmed with crape, and there may 
be either short mantles or long cloaks. There 
is, however, a preference for long cloaks made 
of fine camel’s-hair softly lined with wadded silk 
and trimmed with black fox fur or the Persian 
lamb fur, arranged as a deep collar and cuffs, 
aud in bands down the entire front, and also in 
the back below the waist. Excellent soft and 
thick cloths for long cloaks for those in mourning 
have either a plain diagonal surface or else they 
are picked out with tiny dots or a five trellised 
pattern done in mohair threads that are not quite 
as glossy as silk, these are interlined with flan- 
nels above the waist, and lined throughout with 
black silk serge. The fur, whether of fox, lynx, 
or Persian lamb, is put on lengthwise, but not 
across the foot. Tor wearing with tailor gowns 
of Cheviot or cloth a single-breasted jacket is 
made of heavy black diagonal cloth, and with it 
is worn a black fox victorine made with a stand- 
ing collar, that widens into a vest which extends 
to the waist line, where a flat muff is attached to 
it and trimmed with a large bow of ribbon. A 
narrow binding of Persian lamb or of the cara- 
cal or Russian lamb fur trims other coats, and 
above this are rows of braid. A short elbow 
cape of either of the fashionable black furs is 
liked with short coats, or with the long cloaks 
that are tightly fitted. 


WIDOWS’ DRESSES, CAPS, VEILS, ETC. 


The first winter dress made for a widow is 
composed of Henrietta cloth and English crape. 
The foundation skirt may be of silk, but if this 
is not sufficiently warm, or if the rustle of silk is 
objected to, Henrietta cloth is used, and 1s cover- 
ed in front and on the sides up as far as the hips 
with crape. This crape is cut straight, is lned 
throughout with crinoline, and is placed quite 
smooth on the foundation skirt, to make it sit 
out gracefully at the foot it is sometimes slashed 
upward and a false pleat of crape is set under 
each opening. A very short drapery of Henri- 
etta cloth crosses the top in front, falling on the 
crape, while the full back drapery is long enough 
to cover the foundation skirt, This back drapery 
is trimmed with a straight border of the crape 
ten inches wide set upon the cloth and cut out to 
tit it all around, being square at the corners in- 
stead of being cut in a straight band and joined 
there im an ugly seam. The basque is of the 
cloth, very simply shaped, and trimmed with a 
band of the crape four or five inches wide down 
the front and back, but not along the hips, as 
that would detract from the desirable long-waist- 
ed appearance. The high standing collar and 
straight round cuff may be of crape, but in many 
instances they are of the plain cloth, to be covered 
by a white organdy collar and very deep cuffs, 
finished along the edges with a wide hem. Some- 
times the entire basque is covered with crape, 
and to correspond with this the silk foundation 
skirt is covered with crape also, and is entirely 
without drapery, the front and sides forming 
three wide panels or pleats, and the full back 
breadths gathered at the top. The wrap, whether 
short or long, is of the Henrietta cloth, warmly 
wadded, and trimmed with ecrape eight inches 
wide all around, made by laying the crape on the 
pattern and cutting it out in shape, to obviate the 
joins at the corners. Widows’ caps to be worn 
in the house are small pointed Fanchons of white 
tarlatan in folds, or else quite plain, and edged 
with puffs of crimped tarlatan , others are in the 
square cottage shape with a small crown, while still 
others, for old ladies, have a large full crown, a 
bow, and tab strings hemmed and tucked. The 
widow’s bonnet is of English crape, plain on the 
frame, but with folds along the edge to support 
the veil; inside the front is the widow’s ruche, a 
single very small puff of white crépe lisse; the 
strings are of black gros grain ribbon with cord 
edges, and cut very short (only about half a yard 
each), to be crossed twice and pinned back tow- 
ard the ears with black pins, A crape strap and 
bow may be used if preferred, but it is not plea- 
sant to wear. The crape veil for a widow is long 
enough to come within nine or ten inches of the 
foot in front, and to hang half this length behind ; 
the hem is from fifteen to eighteen inches deep. 
When the veil is to be worn thrown back from 











the face, it is not laid flat across the bonnet, as 
was formerly done, but one end is arranged on 
the frame in a high puffed crown beginning just 
back of the front folds, and is then carried along 
the frame and caught in two groups of small 
pleats at the end of the crown, each of which is 
held by a crape-covered button; the other end of 
the veil drops nearly to the foot, and its deep 
hem is turned up on the outside, Nuns’ veiling 
is liked for veils on account of its lightness, and 
is being introduced for widows in the scarf veils 
called English weepers. For these a half width 
of nuns’ veiling (showing only one wide selvage 
and the other edge hemmed to match) is cut a 
yard and three-fourths long, and employed as a 
high trimming on the bonnet, beginning on the 
lett side, crossing to the right ear, and banging 
there, the wearer then wraps this scarf end 
twice around the neck and pius it on her shoul- 
der, 
OTHER MOURNING DRESSES. 

Mourning dresses for other relatives—a parent, 
child, brother, or sister—are made in the fashi- 
ions prevailing for colored woollen dresses, and 
trimmed with crape or braid or dull bead passe- 
menterie. A good plan is to get the first dresses 
with plain waists, and buy a plastren of folds of 
crape or ribbon for their trimming. There are 
excellent Henrietta cloth skirts in the shops made 
quite plain, with a hem six inches deep and a tuck 
of the same width above it. The drapery has a 
similar hem, and forms a deep pointed apron with 
two wing-like points behind. The basque may 
then have narrow tucks down each side of the 
front, or be merely tucked at the top and at the 
waist line, or it may cross over to the left side 
of the waist and be full on the right shoulder, 
Small bows of narrow gros grain ribbon with 
looped edges trim the front. Inexpensive dress- 
es of fine black flannels are made with Norfolk 
belted waists, or else with a basque that has 
revers and plastron covered with many rows of 
narrow braid. The homespun and Cheviot dress- 
es made by tailors are used for the mourning put 
on for more distant relations, Mohair Sicilienne, 
which is heavier and brighter than alpaca, is an 
excellent fabrie for house dresses, and will be 
worn in the spring for morning and travelling 
dresses, Graceful gowns for the house are of 
India camel’s-hair, made with a Watteau fold in 
the back and demi-train, with the front and sides 
of the skirt opening over full breadths of striped 
faille in inch stripes of plain black alternating 
with checked black and white stripes. Similar 
gowns made of black chuddah cloth have the 
hem down the fronts and at the foot prettily 
feather-stitched, and opening over a full front of 
surah, or India silk, or China crape, which is 
smocked at the neck and waist line. When chil- 
dren are put in mourning their dresses are simply 
made serges and homespuns, without the fragile 
crape trimmings that are so soon defaced, and 
ave always unsuitable for a child. 

School-girls in their teens have seldom more 
than the first dress trimmed with crape, and 
afterward wear flannel, serge, or camel’s-hair 
trimmed with straight rows of braid, or galloon, 
or the cord passementeries, Dull jet beads ina 
single row as an edging for the revers, cuffs, and 
collar make a neat finish for black wool dresses, 
and there are passementeries of fine small beads 
to be arranged as a plastron, revers, epaulettes, 
collar, and cuffs on more dressy gowns. Gray 
serge and dark gray faced cloths trimmed with 
dull black silk and black fur are used for second 
mourning for both young and old ladies, For 
the dressy light mourning put on as compliment- 
ary mourning French casimeres are made up 
over skirts of watered silk or of plain lustreless 
faille, with trimmings of back cord passementerie 
or gimps in which there are no beads. Deeply 
crinkled crépe de Chine is now used for dressy 
gowns, trimmed with skirt front and plastron of 
black lisse embroidered in dull silks, Tulle, 
Brussels net, and point d’esprit dresses are worn 
by young ladies in preference to the heavy ar- 
mures and other silks, and are trimmed with 
gauze ribbons or those of faille with picot edges 
For the next season's dresses India silks will be 
chosen in the plain black which may now be had 
without lustre, and with the white figures which 
are to be worn very large, in kaleidoscopic de- 
signs, or in great shaded leaves, running vines, or 
broad white bars, three in a cluster, dotted with 
black, or chains in stripes, or broken bits of in- 
terlinked chains, or else larger rings with smaller 
rings inside them, The black satteens imitate 
the large designs of India silks, and are so well 
finished that they are mistaken for silk. Vie- 
toria cloths are the new corded ginghams with 
raised white stripes or bars on black or gray 
grounds; and the genuine Scotch ginghams come 
in large plaids or wide stripes of white with 
black, or gray with black or with white in a va- 
riety of arrangements, among which are the white 
ginghams introduced last summer with black 
bars, stripes, or broken plaids, The grenadines 
for summer have armure grounds with large 
closely woven silk designs of mammoth pansies, 
peonies of natural size, long palm leaves, and 
pretty patterns of true-love knots, bows, and 
ribbon designs in stripes and bars with feathery 
edges. 


FOR THE NECK. 


Widows wear Byron collars and outside cuffs 
of very sheer white muslin with a hem an inch 
wide as a border. There are also puffs of white 
lisse or crimped tarlatan to be put inside the 
sleeves and collar and finished with a small bow 
of black ribbon. Two or three folds of bolting- 
cloth either all white or all black are also worn 
by widows, and there are similar folds of black 
Brussels net that are soft and pleasant to wear, 
and are especially liked by elderly !adies. Double 
folds of the silky French crape of good black are 
more pleasant next the skin than the harsh Eng- 
lish crape. The double Fedora puff of crimped 





crape is worn in either black or white. Alternate 
black and white folds of bolting-cloth are for more 
dressy mourning, also a band of black feather- 
edged ribbon resting against a fold of bolting- 
cloth which may be either black or white. For 
those who prefer frills, black gauze ribbon with 
a wide silk selvage is finely pleated or crimped. 
In families where crape is not worn, white linen 
collars and cuffs are used in the morning with 
plain dresses, while better dresses have white 
feather-edged gros grain ribbon basted inside the 
collar and sleeves, Separate plastrons or vests 
to put on outside an untrimmed dress waist have 
a collar attached, and are made of fine folds of 
English crape, or of a V-shaped plain piece of 
crape edged with folds, Other plastrons are of 
alternate folds of crape and feather-edged ribbon, 
or of silk crape with lisse folds, while still others 
have lapped clusters of crape folds below a shirred 
or gathered crape point, with the revers along the 
sides. and the high collar made of very fine dull 
beads in rows, or else of bead embroidery on 
crépe lisse. ‘Tulle or Brussels net plastrons and 
ruches are dotted with bright jet and worn with 
silk dresses , guimpes are similarly made to wear 
inside half-low corsages of silk or moiré dresses 
at family weddings, dinners, etc. 


BONNETS AND VEILS. 


Crape bonnets put on for a parent or a child 
have the edge laid in folds or in high puffs, with 
the crown plainly covered, and a standing trim- 
ming of crape loops in front; the strings are 
short, and of black gros grain ribbon, or else a 
strap and bow of crape is used. The erect trim- 
ming may be omitted at first, and the crape veil 
of only half-length be draped over the bonnet to 
be worn over the face; after a short time—a few 
weeks or a couple of months—the bonnet is sent 
to the milliner to drape the veil to fall backward 
behind a high front bow, or else it is arranged 
in a high puffed crown (like that described above 
for widows), and is thus worn for six months; 
afterward the crape bonnet is worn without the 
veil, and then a felt or straw bonnet is used, ac- 
cording to the season of the year. Felt bonnets 
are trimmed with mourning silk in folds strapped 
over the edge of the brim, and with rosettes of 
the silk, or else the dahlia-like ribbon rosettes 
now in vogue. Black quills are sometimes thrust 
through the soft silk rosettes. With these a 
“chin veil” of Russian net with square meshes 
is worn, reaching only to the chin. The strings 
are of gros grain ribbon with wide selvage. 
For very dressy mourning are Nanon bonnets 
made of rows of fine dull jet beads alternating 
with silk cords, the design coming forward from 
crown to brim, the point inside the brim filled in 


with a silk bow, and the outer trimming of a ker- | 


chief of embroidered lisse, with its pointed ends 
erect and held on each side by wings or a bird 
made of the smallest dull jet beads. The short 
strings are of ribbon, and the “ nose veil” is of 
plain tulle, reaching only to the nose. 

For a distant relation or a connection by mar- 
riage the felt bonnet and the beaded bonnets 
just described are put on as first mourning, but 
when black is worn for a member of one’s im- 
mediate family they are used after wearing crape 
one year by some, but by others the crape bon- 
nets are retained for two years. Fluted erape 
in rows or else shirred crape bonnets are now 
worn in the second year of mourning dress. For 
very light mourning are cone-shaped shirred bon- 
nets of watered silk, also the pointed poke, Na- 
non shape, made with full tulle front, while the 
crown is covered with pointed ends of watered 
ribbon tipped at each point with glossy jet beads, 
Toques and full-crowned hats of soft silk are 
worn by young ladies, also English walking hats 
of felt with dull repped ribbon binding, band, 
and bow, and one or two black quills for orna- 
ment. Gray felt hats are in similar shapes for 
second mourning, and there are black felt, bead. 
ed silk, and uncut velvet bonnets that are also 
trimmed with gray, which is sometimes of richly 
watered ribbon and sometimes of gray repped 
silk. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames M. A. Connetty, C. Donovan; and Lou- 
ISK ET Cie; and Messrs, ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & 
Co., James McUreery & Co.; Lorp & Taytor: 
and AIrkKEN, Son, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


CoLoneL Joun Hay’s Washington home was 
designed by the late H. H. RicHarpson, and is 
a solid mass of red brick with stone trimmings. 
The library is the largest and most attractive 
room in the house, and there its owner spends 
the most of his time, Colonel Hay is about 
forty-nine years of age, of average height, solid- 
ly built, with dark hair, mustache, and thick 
beard parted in the middle. He dresses fashion- 
ably and handsomely, and entertains in the most 
hospitable manner. Mrs. Hay, who was a Miss 
Stone, of Cleveland, is a large, handsome wo- 
inan, With a pleasant smile and cordial greeting 
for any and all of her husband’s friends. 

—Miss SaLLie OBER is the only woman in the 
United States, not a prima donna, who has suc- 
cessfully managed an opera company. She was 
the originator and proprietor of the Boston 
Ideals—a company composed during its first 
year or two of such singers as Myron G, Wuit- 
NEY, ToM KARL, and ADELAIDE PHILLIPs. Miss 
OBER sold out her interest in the concern a short 
time ago, and is said to have retired with a hand- 
some fortune. She invested $80,000 recently in 
real estate, and she is said to have plenty more 
to invest if a good opportunity offers. Before 
she organized her opera company Miss OBER 
conducted a lyceum bureau in Boston, and this 
she also sold out at a profit. 

-—The presents sent to the young bride of the 
Emperor of China almost equal in variety and 
splendor the Jubilee gifts to the Pope. Among 
them were 10 piebald horses with complete 
trappings, 200 pieces of eotton material, 200 
ounces of gold, 12,000 ounces of silver, 20 horses 
with complete trappings, and 20 horses without 





67 
trappings. Not only did the bride receive pre- 
sents, but her parents came in for a goodly share 
also, including a large proportion of horses, 
which would indicate either that they intend 
fitting out a cavalry regiment or to run a stock 
farm. 

—Mr. Pierre T. Bartow, of New York, is the 
fortunate owner of Lord Byxon’s signet- ring. 
This ring, which now decorates Mr. BanLow’s 
finger, is a long oval in shape, and has the crests 
of the houses of NOEL, GoRvOoN, and BYRON cut 
into it. Itis the ring that Bykon gave his friend 
aud publisher Joun Murray. 

—The Villa Trollope, in Florence, which was 
built by the mother of ANrHony and T. ADoL- 
PHUS TROLLOPE from the money earned by her 
pen, is uow dving duty as « high-class pension 
kept by an American lady, Whose income was at 
one time $50,000, but is now ouly what she earns 
by herexertious asa landlady. Among her guests 
at present are Mrs. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
and her two boys, Lions, and Vivian. Mrs. 
BuRNerT is busily engaged upon a new story of 
child life. 

—There lives in the unromantic suburb of Ho- 
boken » woman of striking appearance, whose 
history gave GEORGE MEREDITH the material for 
his novel The Trayie Comedians. This woman 
is the Princess Racowirza, who was at one 
time engaged to be married to the ill-fated So- 
cialist La SaL.e, and who is now the wife of an- 
Other Socialist, the Count Scaevit H, late edi- 
tor of a German Socialistic organ, and who, it is 
suid, is about to start another bucked by Mr. 
COURTLANDT PALMER'S cupital. Madame ScHE- 
vircH and her husband are both striking-look- 
ing, be from his commanding figure and im pos- 
ing beard, and she from the protusiun of orange- 
colored hair. 

--Miss EMMA NEvADa’s manner of living is 
about the same as that of an athlete in training. 
At nine o'clock in the morning she takes her 
chop, a cup of tea, and two slices of bread with- 
out butter, At noon she goes to church and 
says her prayers (in this she is unlike the ath- 
lete), then she takes a long walk, and at three 
she eats her dinner, Which consists of a bow! of 
bouillon, a slice of under-done roast beef, baked 
potatoes, roast chicken, boiled rice, and stewed 
prunes, After dinner she takes a nap, and at 
six dresses for the theatre. After the opera she 
has a beefsteak and a glass of beer, and then 
goes to bed. If more people adopted as simple 
a routine of living as this, there would be fewer 
patrons of Carlsbad and other places for making 


|} over worn-out livers, 





—It was generally known that President Bu- 
CHANAN had a romance in his youth, and that 
owing to blighted affections he remained a bach- 
elor tu the end of his days, The story is given 
With authority in GeorGE TicKNOR CuRTISs’s 
iife of James BUCHANAN, published by Harper 
& Broruens, aud it may interest the readers of 
that work to Know that the lady with whom he 
was in love died recently at Sugar Loaf Valley, 
Minnesota, at the advanced age of ninety-nine. 
She remained single until her eighty - fourth 
year, when she married a worthless fellow, who 
got her money away trom het 
ed her, 

—A portrait of Count Leor ‘To.srof, painted 
from life last summer, represents the aristocrat- 
ic Socialist ploughing in the fields, with an un- 
wieldy plough F 


und then desert- 


pulled by a white horse. he 
count’s gray beard streams across his blue 
blouse and half-bared breast, and his soft cap is 


pulled down over his eyes. ‘The picture is char- 
acteristic, and is valuable from the tuct that it 
was painted out in the fields while the count 
was ploughing. 

—Madame JANAUSCHEK, the German tragedi- 
enne, hus been awarded a verdict of $12,000 by 
a Rhode Island jury. It seems that Madame 
JANAUSCHEK tripped and feil in the Perry House, 
spraining her ankle and disabliug her for some 
weeks. She claimed that the hotel corridor was 
not lighted, and consequently brought suit 
against the proprietor, with the above result. 

—The late CeEPHAS GIOVANNI THOMPSON, who 
died a few days ago in New York, was an inti- 
mute friend of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, whose 
portrait he painted, and also of Bryant, LonG- 
FELLOW, and HALLeck, for whom he performed 
alikeservice. Mr. THOMPSON is frequently men 
tioned by HAWTHORNE in his Note-Books, and 
he is also mentioned in The Marble Faun. In 
his early days Mr. THOMPSON lived in Rome and 
other European cities, but of late years New 
York has been his home. He was the father of 
the late Hupexr O. THompson, Commissioner 
of Public Works. 

—Mrs. CHARLES Russet... LOWELL, a member 
of the New York State Board of Charities and 
of the Charity Organization Society, objects to 
the free restaurant recently established in New 
York by Mr. Keyser, on the ground that it is a 
bad thing for the poor themselves. The same, 
she thinks, may be said of the St. Andrew’s cof- 
tee stands, where a meal may be had for a cent, 
‘The boys who patronize them spend at the low 
theatres what they save on their food. ‘They rely 
on this charity, and it makes them improvident. 

—Although his friends have known it for a 
long time, it seems to have just been made pub- 
lic that Mr. Amos R. Eno, alone and unassisted, 
refunded the entire amount of his son’s deficit 
to the Second National Bank, writing bis check 
for $2,945,000, The $47,500 advanced by Mr. 
WILLIAM WALTER PHELPs for this purpose was 
returned to him with interest by Mr. Eno. Mr. 
PHELPS disclaims any credit he may have got 
from the press for his part in this transaction, 
Mr. Eno being the sole loser by his son’s con- 
duct. While Mr. Exo could weil afford to re- 
fund this money, it was not incumbent upon 
him in law or equity. He did it of his own free- 
will and accord because he believed it to be the 
right thing for him to do; and it may be truly 
said that few men, no matter what their bank 
account, would have acted with such noble gen- 
erosity, particularly as by so doing he could not 
save his family from the mortification of a pub- 
lic seandal, Mr. Amos Enois a remarkable man 
in many ways. ln the first place he amassed 
his large fortune, which is estimated at from 
$10,000,000 to $20,000,000, by his own exertions, 
having come to New York without a dollar in 
his pocket. When he began to earn money he 
put it into real estate up around Broadway and 
Twenty-third Street, which was then pretty far 
out of town. Now in his old age he amuses 
himself with reading and studying. Within the 
last three or four years he has taught himself 
Italian, which, though he hesitates to speak, he 
understands perfectly, aud can read as readily 
as English. 
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hair parted at the middle. The upper part of the 
back hair is tied high on the crown, and the front 
hair, which is waved, is drawn back and pinned t 
it, after which the ends of both are braided in a 
loose plait, which is brought in diadem fashion 
around the front. The lower part of the back 


hair is brought up over the braid and puffed at the 
i 




















Corner with Wall-Hanging and Trophy 
for Gentleman’s Room. 

Tux couch with which this corner is furnished is 
covered with a bear-skin, the head of which hangs 
over the foot; at the head is a cushion covered 
with tapestry and plush, A background is formed 
for the couch by a hanging of some heavy stuff, 
sometimes an Indian blanket, or, as in this case, a 
heavy woollen canvas rug that is embroidered in an 
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Figs. 3 and 4.—Hatr axp 
CorsaGe Bouquets. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Hatr anp 
CorsaGe Bouquets. 
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centre. Curved tortoise-shell 
pins serve to hold and orna- 
ment the coils. 

In Fig. 2, a young lady's 
coiffure, the hair is also di- 
vided at the sides, and the 
front hair parted at the mid 
dle. A portion of the hair 
on the crown is braided ar 
pinned down to serve as 
prop for the rest. Bot 
halves of the front hair ar 
brought back first and twist 


ed around this centre ; ther 


all-over design in coarse 
cross stitch with tapestry 
wools. This hanging is 
caught to the wall on either 
side of the corner by a fox's 
head, and is festooned be- 
tween. The wall surface 
above is decorated with a 
collection of weapons, tro- 
phies, hunting emblems, im- 
plements, etc., appropriate- 
ly grouped. The chair at 
the side, to be in character, the back hair is drawn up 
has a frame of buffalo horn. pe pee ple pellet er in = 
ee tate 
tertwined coils, through 
which small tortoise - shell 
combs are thrust, The short 
locks on the forehead and 


Day and Evening Hair- 
Dressing.—Figs. 1-7. 
AN abundant suit of hair 

is required for the style of neck are waved. 

hair-dressing illustrated in _ Two views of an elaborate 

Fig. 1. The hair is divided high evening coiffure are 

at the ears, and the front Corner wits Watt-Haneine anp TropHy rok GenTLeman’s Room. given in Figs. 3 and 4, To 
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attain the requisite height the hair at the centre 
of the top is braided and pinned down, and to 
this a ¢oupetis fastened. The front hair is drawn 
up over the toupet first, then the back hair, and 
then an arrangement of braids and coils is made 
at the front, composed partly of the ends of the 
natural hair, with the addition of a switch like 
that illustrated in Fig. 6. The short hair at the 
front is in ringlets. A tuft of flowers with a rib- 
bon bow and two fanciful pins ornament this 
coiffure. 

A low English stvle of hair-dressing is shown 
in Fig. 5. The hair is all drawn together low at 
the nape of the neck, and there coiled into a knot, 
which is pulled out loose and flat. 

Fig. 7 illustrates the formation of the knot. 
There are short curled locks at the temples. 


Hair and Corsage Bouquets.—Figs. 1~4. 
See illustrations on page 69, 


Tue ornaments Figs. 1 and 2 are composed of 
tufts of pink heather, which are tied with knots 
of pink ribbon. The smaller is designed to be 
worn in the hair, while the other is fastened on 
the shoulder of the corsage. 

A pair of similar ornaments is shown in Figs. 
8 and 4, composed of variegated carnations with 
long stems tied with gold-colored ribbon. 


THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS.* 


By MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avtuor or “ Paston Carew,” “Sowrne Tor Winn,” 
“Jone Stewart,” “Ocr Proressor,” eto 





BOOK ONE.—TWILIGHT. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MOUSE AND THE LION. 


‘oo big estates of landed proprietors, where 

neither coal nor iron has been found, where 
no new towns have sprung up, and the semi-de- 
tached villas dear to the jerry builder are as yet 
unknown, do not represent their former income 
nor consideration. Farms are no longer fortunes, 
and fields do little more than pay for themselves ; 
but families increase, debts bear interest, the 
younger children’s portions have to be paid, and 
mortgages and rent charges eat up more than 
half the revenue coming from landed property ; 
gold, too, is cheaper than it was, and the buying 
value of a sovereign lessens yearly; so that all 
conspires together against the moneyed portion of 
the ancient land-owner, while commerce, trade, 
and speculation fill the purses of new men almost 
to bursting. 

The Earl of Kingshouse was an example of the 
ruthlessness of the times. There was no possible 
blame to be found with him and his. They had 
lived the ordinary lives of ordinary gallant gen- 
tlemen, enjoying the sunshine while it lasted, 
and believing in its everlasting continuance, by 
direct providential ordering, for their benefit. 
They had not been spendthrifts of an extravagant 
kind, and they had not been monstrously vicious. 
Neither had they come to the front as great 
generals nor as noted statesmen, though they had 
been for generations officers in the army and 
navy, or had ended as government officials of 
high rank after beginning as attachés of very 
problematic value. Still, the family wealth had 
slowly decreased both in actual bulk and relative 
proportions, till, as has been said, the present 
earl had been forced to let the castle for what 
rental it would fetch, and live in the Dower House 
with as much economy as he could command and 
more modesty than he enjoyed. It was, however, 
his only hope, but even with this things did not 
mend, and the red lion couchant, which was their 
proud family crest, was daily more sharply pinch- 
ed within that galling net of debt and difficulty 
drawing ever tighter and tighter round it. What 
was to be done? How from that proverbial stone 
get the desired blood? All the wood that was 
available had been already cut down, and many 
an outlying corner had been docked off the estate. 
There were more that might follow, Lord Eustace 
consenting; and there was one bit that must 
follow. 

It went sorely against the grain, and the pride 
of the aristocrat resented the necessity. But it 
was a necessity; and when this is to the fore, 
where, I pray you, is the counteracting law—the 
controlling foree? The Kingshouse estate must 
be still further clipped; and if the foul fiend 
himself held the shears he must be dealt with as 
a gentleman and courteously entreated. The 
estate went up as far as the garden wall of Red- 
hill, and that bit—which my lord could sell with- 
out his son’s consent—was just what would suit 
the ex-miner to buy. It was grief and pain to 
traffic the land, which represented his dignity, for 
the gold of a man whom, in former days, my lord 
would not have taken jnto his service 48 a groom, 
nor admitted his son into his house as a shoe- 
black. But those debts were pressing; money 
was absolutely necessary, yet difficult to find as 
if buried in a pot beneath the rainbow ; his Jews 
were sharks of a more formidable kind than Miles 
Stagg would be, and that bit of poor land would 
fetch a good price if the hirsute millionaire, whose 
arden wall abutted on it, should desire to have 
it, and so throw out another runner into the rich 
soil of landed proprietorship. It was like a braid 
of living snakes, each strand was intertwined with 
the others, and the whole had to be accepted— 
heads and tails and stings included. 

My lord was no Christian democrat after the 
pattern of his daughter. On the contrary, he 
looked on states and principalities as of divine 
ordination, and held the tamperers therewith as 
rebels against the express decree of the Almighty 
—rebels with whom the policeman’s truncheon 
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was the only valid argument, and a felon’s prison 
cell the righteous remedy, In this sweeping con- 
demnation, however, he did not include that 
daughter—his delight, as it has been said he 
used to call her, Like many other loving and 
therefore illogical people, love made a private 
line of its own, and allowed a new principle to 
appear when it touched himself. Had it been 
Molly the dairy-maid, for instance, or Mrs, Clan- 
ricarde, or even Mrs. Stewart—though as the 
wife of a clergyman she was officially free of cer- 
tain philanthropic fads caviare to the million— 
who had maintained the essential superiority of 
the human being over the conventional claims of 
aristocratic gentlehood, he would have consigned 
any one of them to the eternal perdition for which 
she had qualified herself. But Lady Elizabeth 
was different. The inexhaustible fountain of 
mercy would grant forgiveness for a mistake 
which in the boundless expanse of knowledge 
would figure as a virtue—a little awry, and with 
a kink somewhere in the golden thread; but al- 
ways a virtue, and to be rewarded as such, 

Lord Eustace had told his father of Lady 
Elizabeth’s damaging condescension at the tennis 
party, and he had himself, with his own aristo- 
cratic and august eyes, seen her shake hands with 
the omad’haun at the church door on the Sunday 
following. He had seen and wondered, but he 
had not interfered, partly because of that bit of 
land which had been weighing on his mind for 
some time past; partly because he thought that 
if it was her good pleasure to find any merit in 
that extraordinary-looking young man called Ca- 
leb Stagg—to my lord his very name was enough 
— if, in the plenitude of her seraphic sweetness, 
she thought her grace and condescension would 
in any way, or to the smallest degree, redeem 
him from the gross burden of his inheritance; 
well, that was just her goodness warping her in- 
tellect. The earl, her father, did not share her 
belief, and had no part in her choice. Sly is al- 
ways Sly, and the Sly does not breed lions. Nor 
is it politically desirable to aim at such social or 
personal transmutation. Morally and religiously, 
of course, it was all right, but then he was not 
so moral nor so religious either in a transcen- 
dental way as she. Men never are so good as 
women, and she was better than most women, 
if he was no worse than the average man. ll 
this gentle playing at providence and philanthro- 
py pleased her, his delight, who took the shine 
out of them all; and if no one profited, it did no 
one any harm. Wherefore he merely raised his 
eyebrows when he saw his daughter’s act of con- 
descension before the whole eongregation, and 
said not a word to bring a shade of sorrow on 
that pure, sweet, holy face, which was to him the 
dearest thing in life. 

Besides, again, my lord had the true English 
gentleman’s feeling with respect to the action of 
women, He gave them their head up to a certain 
point on the one hand, because they were half of 
his own order, whose status touched his own, and 
were therefore entitled to respect as their birth- 
right ; and, on the other, for contempt as to what 
they might do. The two motives had their com- 
mon source in pride; which is not wholly bad. 
When tenderness is superadded, as with my lord 
for his daughter, the things take another com- 
plexion, and what was the lofty toleration of con- 
tempt becomes the free gift of love recognizing 
equal moral rights. 

All the same, the ex-miner and his family were 
of a different flesh and blood from the flesh and 
blood of those born in the purple, in my lord’s 
estimate of human value ; and his dear delight’s 
undoubted virtue had as undoubtedly a queer 
twist in it somewhere. 

It was a proud day for Miles Stagg when my 
lord’s agent wrote to him, offering him that parcel 
of land known as the Redhill Braes for such and 
such a sum; which, truth to say, was about three 
times its market value. One-third had been 
added because of that abutment of the garden 
wall; the other, because it was the Earl of Kings- 
house who opened negotiations at second hand 
with Miles Stagg, the ex-miner; the third, was 
the solid bare line of which these other two made 
the sides of the triangle. 

Without a trace of snobbishness in his rough- 
hewn character, Miles could not be indifferent to 
such topsy-turvydom of conditions as was im- 
plied in this offer. It was simply human nature 
that he should be proud of the consciousness that 
he, only a few years agoa mere day-laborer, earn- 
ing his twenty to thirty shillings a week, should 
now be able to help my lord, who was like a little 
God Almighty among them ail. 

“Proud! ay, that was he, surely,” as he said 
to Nancy, who was partly dazed and partly fright- 
ened by the event. 

And yet he felt sorry—almost ashamed—that 
the great and powerful should be so humbled and 
brought so far low. He would rather have nego- 
tiated for Lady Elizabeth’s hand on the more 
equal terms of monev for rank, and as good a lad 
as ever stepped for a likely lady’s husband and 
the father of her ladyship’s bairns. That would 
have been a fair exchange and no robbery, he 
said; but this offer of a parcel of poor land for 
three times its market value was such a confes- 
sion of need. It made him downright sorry for 
the grand old family, and he was nowise minded 
to sniff at the evident extortion, nor would he hag- 
gle over the price. He would pay my lord what 
he asked, and much good might the brass do him 
—not said ironically, but in serious earnest. 

For Miles had none of that sour enviousness 
which rejoices in the discomfiture of others, after 
having bitten its nails in futile hatred of their 
success ; none of that travestied democratic feel- 
ing which likes to see the downfall of former 
greatness, and would, if it could, reduce all things 
to one dead level of worse than mediocrity. 
Neither was he afflicted with that baser kind of 
social trading and spirit which takes advantage 
of need. It never occurred to him to make this 
business transaction a basis for further opera- 





tions, and to add, as a stipulation on the back of 
his check, the social recognition of the man he 
was serving. He was too honest for that, and too 
proud in his own way. He left that kind of 
thing to the society worms who wriggle up the 
ladder of drawing-rooms by all the means they 
can command, and are not particular as to what 
those means may be. 

He, Miles, wanted naught with society for him- 
self, though he was main glad that Caleb should 
have his whack. He wanted truly to see his lad 
wedded to a lass with a grand name, so that he 
should thus be able to found a family, as such 
wealth as theirs should do. He wanted Lady 
Elizabeth as his daughter-in-law, but he was not 
going to put down this on the back of the check. 
Things must come as they would, and Caleb must 
strike his own seam in his own way, knowing as 
how his daddy was at his back to second all his 
efforts. At all events he was not going to trouble 
my lord now that he was a bit in his power, and 
he would leave that question of the marriage 
settlements till the young folk were better ac- 
quainted. 

Hence the bargain was concluded between the 
horny-handed Creesus and the empty-handed aris- 
tocrat on the strictest business footing; and my 
lord never knew how much he owed to the gener- 
osity of the man he generally designated as 
“that brute” when he spoke of him at all. It 
was in part the old fable of the mouse and the 
lion, when the insignificant -little animal gnaws 
the cords by which the king of beasts is bound, 
and sets him once more free to pace the desert 
sands and devour the weaker creatures My lord 
paid part of his more pressing debts with the ex- 
miner’s money, and the ex-miner wondered what 
on earth he should do with the land now that he 
had it, and what good would be the braes to him 
when they were of none to his lordship. 

“They'll do to remind thee, Miles, that a fool 
and his money’s soon parted,” said Jim Fisher, 
striking his long chin. 

And Miles answered, with a voice like a fog- 
horn, “ Ay, man, that will they!” laughing as if 
the loss of so many thousands stood as a huge 
financial joke. 

“The worst bit of land all round the country- 
side!” continued Jim, always in his quality of 
James Mentor on the one side and Thersites on 
the other. 

“That’s about it, Jim,” returned his former 
mate and present patron. 

“Them thistles and ragwort fairly bit my gar- 
den,” continued Jim. ‘It takes a man’s time to 
keep down the weeds as flies over the wall.” 

“We'll stub ’em up, Jim,” said Miles, always 
cheery. “Thou’st got to be glad, man, as I’ve 
bought the land. Thy garden ’Il be all the clean- 
er now that I’ve got my right to the ploughing 
on’t !” 

“ Ploughing!” repeated Jim, disdainfully; “as 
if ary a plough as was ever forged would go in 
among them stones! I think thou’st losing thy 
soight, Miles. Why t’land is fell-land, top and 
bottom, and unless ye can stuff pillows with 
thistle-seed, I don’t see what ye’ll make of it, or 
where the vally of it lies, or how.” 

“We'll see!” said Miles, laughing amain, and 
slapping his pockets as he was wont when 
pleased. “If 1 don’t find a vally for the land, 
tell me my name’s not Miles Stagg, and call me 
Jack Robinson instead.” 

“Jack-pudding, Jack-fool, Jack-ass! That’s 
what Ili call thee,” grumbled Jim, walking back 
to his turnips as stiff as a soldier on parade, and 
as sour as an unripe lemon. 

But if the purchase of this parcel of land, this 
part of the great earl’s estate, with its rich crop 
of ragwort and thistles, did not add much to Miles 
Stagg’s essential position as a landed proprietor, 
still less advance by even a hair’s-breadth that 
darling dream of aristocratic alliance which he 
caressed, as Bottom might have caressed Titania ; 
it touched Caleb’s position in the society of 
the place, and materially improved his question- 
able holding. It was one thing for this rough 
and hirsute Sly, this ex-miner Stagg, to have 
bought Redhill; to have built a hideous new 
house on the site of the old dark tumble-down 
inconvenient Elizabethan gem; to have set up 
“glass” by the acre, and to let surly old Jim 
Fisher ridicule their potentialities when he had 
done so; and another thing to buy the braes di- 
rect from my lord himself. The former owner 
of Redhill had been an absentee, holding a coffee 
plantation in Jamaica, which he could neither 
leave nor sell, and which did not pay its working 
expenses, and the house had been let to any one 
who would take it—now to a shady captain, who, 
as they said in those parts, “shot the moon” one 
night when the place had got too hot for him, 
and now to a farmer who turned the banqueting 
hall into a granary. Then the neighborhood had 
felt no twinge of resentful sympathy for dispos- 
session of an honored holder when Miles Stagg 
had bought the place, nor disapprobation of the 
new man’s “land-grabbing.” Nor had it felt 
personally or locally enriched by the miner’s gold 
which had flowed over the seas and had done no 
good to any one at home. When it came to the 
opening of a direct conduit—when my lord low- 
ered his crest so far as to condescend to sell part 
of the great Kingshouse estate to the former mi- 
ner, and had got three times its market value for 
the parcel—then the neighborhood pricked up 
ite ears and rubbed its dry hands together, and 
wondered_if, perchance, any drops of this beauti- 
ful golden ointment would ever moisten this and 
that and the other of those corned and hungry 
palms. 

And thinking this, and feeling that this trans- 
action brought these awful Staggs within the 
possibilities of human recognition and direct con- 
tact, it bestowed some t of social id 
tion on Caleb, and doors opened wider than they 
would have done had not the braes been covered 
with that fertile coal-dust which Fortune’s al- 
chemy had turned to gold. 








CHAPTER VII. 
STAR OR MOON LIGHT. 


Tue Earl of Kingshouse was devoted to astron- 
omy; the countess toembroidery. Between these 
two absorptions lay a wide tract of domestic 
freedom by which Lady Elizabeth profited, no 
one interfering. Her father, whose favorite pur- 
suit caused him to turn night into day, was asleep 
when he should have been awake. Her mother, 
who had grown iudolent in her comparative 
poverty and seclusion, asked only to be let alone, 
wrestling with the difficulty of shattered stitches 
and mourning in completion the annihilation of 
endeavor. Hence Lady Elizabeth held her own 
life emphatically, and carried out to the utmost 
of which she was capable the philanthropic doe- 
trines which in “ Rasson Lot’s” time would have 
gone under the name of Christian Socialism. She 
had her own little suite of rooms in the Dower 
House, as she had had in the castle. Bedroom, 
dressing-room, and boudoir all gave off the first 
landing, and her isolation was as complete as her 
liberty. She received whom she would, and did 
as she would, and the only one who ever dreamed 
of objecting was her brother Eustace, and he 
found no audience, His father pooh-poohed him 
in favor of his delight, and his mother followed 
suit in favor of her indolence. If Elizabeth 
really went too far, and did what she ought not, 
that proved would necessitate her own stricter 
surveillance and more active companionship ; 
and for this the effort would be ‘too great. Of 
the two, one preferred to be an ostrich rather 
than a fly, and to stick her head into the sand, 
seeing nothing, rather than to light on a window- 
pane, looking all ways at once. 

Eustace was so fidgety! she said, plaintive- 
ly, to my lord; and he had always been jealous 
of Elizabeth. Why could he not let her alone ? 
She was not a child now to be in leading-strings ; 
and really in the dull life to which their strait- 
ened circumstances doomed her it was a blessing 
that she could find anything to amuse her. If 
she liked to have dirty little children about her, 
and give them tea and cakes in the park, there 
was plenty of room and no one suffered. And 
if she chose to admit this wonderful young man 
—this hideous young Stagg—and to talk to him 
as if he were a human being like any other, that 
was her affair, and no other person’s. She, my 
lady, supposed the girl was not thinking of mar- 
rying him, and it was very amiable of her to try 
to make him less odious than he was; in view of 
his responsibilities, indeed, it was more than ami- 
able—it was meritorious ; for assuredly the nap- 
kin in which this immense nugget was wrapped 
left much to be desired on the score of pattern 
and get-up generally. 

By the grace of which reasoning it came about 
that Lady Elizabeth was unmolested, and Lord 
Eustace went back to his regiment decidedly not 
the victor; and Caleb Stagg was made free of 
those wide and shallow stairs which led up to 
Lady Elizabeth's quaint and artistically furnished 
room. 

This was one of the doors which opened for 
him in some sense consequent on that sale of 
Redhill Braes. Perhaps if my lord had not 
pouched their two extra values he might have 
objected. As things were, being a gentleman, 
he felt that a certain return was necessary, If 
his delight liked to take the burden on her own 
graceful shoulders, and make return in this man- 
ner of kindness to the omad’haun, that was her 
affair, and he was proportionately grateful. So 
the matter rested, and Lord Eustace looked on 
them all as a trifle mad, and as his parting shot 
assured his sister that not a man in all his set 
would dream of marrying her, so wanting in the 
pride, the self-respect, the dignity of her order as 
she was. 

Thus it came about that Caleb was really a 
good deal at the Dower House, which at one time 
he would rather have gone into a lion’s den than 
enter; and that Lady Elizabeth, taking her mo- 
ther’s view of his responsibilities, and agreeing 
with her as to the pattern and get-up of the nap 
kin, did what she could to bring this heir to mill- 
ions somewhat into line with at least the ordinary 
gentry of the country. If she could make him 
so that he might pass muster among them, not of 
11e lowest rank truly, but of a rank lifted above 
that of the proletariat, washed and brushed and 
in his Sunday clothes, she would have done all 
she hoped and all that seemed possible. And 
her example influenced others. 

It influenced Mrs. Clanricarde perhaps more 
than any other. Where Lady Elizabeth went, 
meaner folk might follow, and Mrs. Clanricarde 
followed so fast as to outrun her pioneer alto- 
gether. Her door opened as wide as it would go, 
and not a week passed without some expression 
of maternal interest on the part of the mother 
of Estelle for the only son of that rough-hewn 
Croesus of Redhill. But it was uphill work. 
Caleb responded to her invitations with far less 
zeal and much rarer acquiescence than to those of 
Lady Elizabeth or Mrs. Stewart. And when he 
did respond, and did render himself according to 
her bidding, he was so shy and awkward, so 
abashed and distressed, that the lady felt her ef- 
forts were all in vain—like the labors of Sisy- 
phus, or the pursuit of a flying phantom. Still 
she persevered. No battle is lost till it is won, 
she sagely thouglit to herself. Between her re- 
solve to domesticate Caleb Stagg and his distress 
under the process of evident disinclination to 
submit to it, who would win ? 

“Tt shall not be,” said the French woman, set- 
ting her teeth hard, when she had read the young 
man’s refusal to the third invitation she had sent 
him. 

“ But if he does not want to come, poor fellow, 
why ask him, mother?” said Estelle, full of com- 
passion for the unhappy creature whom her mo- 
ther so amiably persecuted and so humanely dis- 
tressed. 

“Tt is our duty,” said Mrs, Clanricarde, with 
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admirable self-command. ‘As Lady Elizabeth 
says, it is such a pity that the owner of such 
large responsibilities should be so little fitted to 
use them.” 

“ But it makes him so unhappy,” said Estelle. 
“He is just miserable all the time he is here. 
He gives me the impression of a worm that has 
been trodden on. Iam sure he is far happier 
with his own people than with us.” 

“You might be of more use to him than you 
are, my dear,” said Mrs. Clanricarde. “ Young 
people understand each other so much better 
than they understand us older folk. If you would 
take him in hand, as Lady Elizabeth does, you 
would perhaps make something of a gentleman 
of him.” 

“‘He seems even more miserable with me than 
with you,” objected Estelle. 

“That is because he sees that you shrink from 
him—that you despise him,” said her mother. 

“No, I do not despise him, mother,” returned 
Estelle, gravely; “that would be uncharitable 
and unchristian.” 

“Yes, that is just what it is,” 
ricarde, a little eagerly. “It is 
table, really unchristian, Estelle, 
sorry to see my daughter cherish such an unholy 
temper. You know that Iam not one of your 
dreadful democrats, and that I hold to the dis- 
tinction of classes and all that, but this is quite 
different from anything of that kind. It is not 
an ordinary case at all. God has endowed these 
people with wonderful means—either for good 
or evil—and it is our duty—all of us—to do what 
we can to insure that they shall be for good.” 

“ Yes, I see,” said Estelle, slowly. 

“So that I hope, my dear, you will be kinder 
to this poor desolate young man,” continued Mrs. 
Clanricarde, bringing down the hammer of prin- 
ciple once more with a will on the heated iron of 
sympathy. “ You are doing a religious duty, re- 
member, and Lady Elizabeth sets you the good 
example.” 

Warmed by her mother’s words, and with all 
her conscience roused, Estelle took heart of grace 
for her charitable work, and the next time that 
Caleb Stagg suffered himself to be caught was so 
sweet and kind and gentle that her poor trodden 
worm scarce knew on what leaf he was resting, 
nor what bird was singing there in the bushes 
overhead. As he sat by her side while she show- 
ed him her drawings his pug-dog face beamed 
with inner glory, and his round eyes shone with 
a light that went near to redeem their insignifi- 
He had that look of being,as it were, 
coated with bliss—enveloped in a kind of ecstatic 
spiritual garment—which for the time lifts up 
the human being into a region higher than his 
own. He even forgot to’ be ungainly, and self 
fell from him like a mask. But this state lasted 
for a moment only. Things went back to their 
normal ugliness, and now Caleb was once more 
the omad’haun whose social crepitude and per- 
sonal awkwardness seemed as unlikely to be sub- 
dued as the Alps when Hannibal marched up 
their steeps. It was the fate of Sisyphus again, 
and the stone once more rolled back to earth. 

And at this moment Mrs. Clanricarde beheld 
the young millionaire, and would have slain him 
if she could. 

But Estelle was not so passionately discouraged 
as her mother. She had not the same reasons. 

“Poor fellow!” she thought, _ pityingly. 
“What a misfortune to be so shy and ungainly! 
And fancy his being so much afraid of me! As 
if any one in the world need be afraid of me!” 

And then she thought of Charlie Osborne— 
dear, handsome, well-mannered Charlie, that 
facile princeps among men, who would do every- 
thing better than any one else, and who was the 
dearest fellow in the world—as beautiful in heart 
as he was in person—and without a flaw that she, 
his lover, and, in a manner, his worshipper, could 
discover. Ah, if mother would only believe in 
him as he deserved to be believed in, and allow 
the engagement between them to be openly con- 
fessed — standing foursquare on that sound 
ground of future success—that ground which was 
to Estelle as true as the jasper foundations of 
the great city wall! 

But mother was inexorable on this point. It 
was like asking one parched with thirst to eat 
ham and anchovies, to beseech her, penniless as 
she was, to allow of a prospective marriage and 
present engagement between her daughter and 
Charlie Osborne—burying her one available talent 
in the earth and flaunting her best investment in 
foredoomed failure. It was absurd to ask it; 
it would be criminal madness to grant it. And 
there the matter ended, and no more need be said. 

Which was but cold comfort for Estelle to car- 
ry on her quivering little lip when Charlie had 
hoped her to press his claim on Mrs. Clanricarde 
once again as so often before—when, perhaps, he 
had written a letter as sad as tears and as warm 
as living blood, and had had for all response a 
negative as Si.arp as knives and as cold as it was 
sharp. Then the two poor tortured lovers had 
nothing for it but to hold each other by the hand, 
look into each other’s beautiful eyes, swear to be 
faithful through life and unto death, and separate 
in haste—fear of detection mingled with doubt 
whether they could meet again to-morrow—on 
Estelle’s side, doubled with shame at her deceit. 
For by this time Charlie was forbidden Les Saules 
altogether, and all his intercourse with Estelle 
was contraband from start to finish. 

And really for a girl who had been properly 
educated and sagely lectured to have to run like 
a lapwing under cover of a hedge, then suddenly 
to appear in the garden sauntering up the broad 
walk, as cool as a cucumber, with eyes yet bright 
from washed tears, and lips a little redder than 
usual, by force of being unduly pressed—really, 
to have to stoop to these subterfuges for the sake 
of a lover as against a mother, is a trial to the 
conscience of a severe kind! 

No wonder, then, to indemnify that mother for 
this unconfessed infraction of her orders, the poor 
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girl made herself so sweet and gentle to Caleb 
Stagg that he was sometimes dazed as by a vision 
of glory, and sometimes made to feel like a 
bruised worm trodden under foot by a bird of 
paradise. Then he would plunge into the woods 
and bury himself out of sight, or he would mount 
the fells and disappear over the other side ; and 
often in these latter days he would lie down with 
his face turned to the earth, and sob like a child 
for some strange pain about his heart for which 
he could give nor name nor cause. When in 
these moods he used to be so still that the birds 
flew low about him, and the bees buzzed round 
his hair, losing their way among the heather. 
Hours would pass while he was in this state, half 
of trance and half of agony. He did not know 
his place, nor did he take note of time; he was 
only conscious of suffering; he did not know 
why, nor did he understand how he had fallen 
into it. It seemed to him as if he bore on his 
heart all the sorrows of the world—as if his 
nature made common cause with death, and joy 
was blotted out forever. And then sometimes 
this mood would pass for nothing more intrinsic 
than the cry of a lark in the sky, or the sunlight 
shining on a tract of grass of Parnassus or the 
bronzed spike of the bog-asphodel. 

Changeable as an April day, he did not know 
himself at times; and if he did not, still less did 
his parents. Miles was of the two the more se- 
riously disturbed. He thought his lad was losing 
such wits as*he ever had; but Nancy said it was 
just dyspepsia—which she pronounced “ dish- 
pepsy’—and prescribed peppermint drops as a 
fine remedy. Then the mood would pass alto- 
gether, and not a trace of this deep, if dreary, 
sadness would remain. Invitations would come 
either from the vicarage or from the Clanricardes, 
from the curate or the doctor, the retired major 
or the half-pay captain; and Caleb would go to 
the gatherings with the rest, and be the “ cyno- 
sure” on more accounts than one. Or Lady 
Elizabeth would write to him for information on 
such and such a point of natural history, when 
the door of that blue boudoir would be open to 
him, and he would sit as in the courts of the 
temple, with prayer in his heart and incense in 
his hands, And when he had been with Lady 
Elizabeth he was calmer, more reconciled with 
himself and life, and fitter for such duties as fell 
to his share. She had that power over him, which 
some women possess, of soothing the perturbed 
spirit, as when a cool hand rests lightly on a fe- 
vered brow; and had it not been for her, the 
poor omad’haun would have found things harder 
than they were, though why they should be hard 
at all was a puzzle to him, for he had no solution 
handy. 

Every now and then he broke into verse, which 
he could not make scan; every now and then he 
burst into song like the note of the screech-owl. 
He was changing, manifestly, but as yet he was 
like a ship that has altered her course but has 
missed stays, and is, for the moment, emphati- 
cally nowhere. The Redhill miner lad, whom so 
lately no one had known, was now quite a per- 
sonage in the place; and though he was rough- 
ly cast and rudely moulded as could well be, he 
was all the same the Golden Calf to those wan- 
derers in the desert of impecuniosity, and as such 
he was gently entreated and courteously enter- 
tained. Who would not have been, whose fa- 
ther could and would give three times its market 
value for a piece of land, bearing mostly ragwort 
and thistles, and pay the money down, like a man, 
on the spot, neither discount asked nor objection 
made? No wonder that he was made much of 
by the society of Kingshouse. No wonder that 
he was courted by Mrs. Clanricarde, to whom at 
this moment Caliban himself, if a millionaire, 
would have been welcome as a potential son-in- 
law, and no wonder that, as a consequence, this 
unwonted excitement was almost too much for 
him, and, together with other things, disturbed 
his mental equilibrium somewhat gravely. 
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THE SCHEME OF THE 
PRINCESS MOLL. 
By EMMA SHERWOOD CHESTER 

T was not very deep laid, and it did not in the 

end prove altogether successful, but being a 
scheme, and devised by the Princess Moll, her 
brother has chosen to record it. She came to 
us rather late in our lives, and found, if not ex- 
actly a welcome, at least a perambulator in our 
halls and a bib at our table. 

There were four of us in or just out of college 
when, at the beginning of a long vacation, we 
were called upon to rejoice at her arrival. “ Quite 
a little princess,” mother remarked, when for the 
first time we stood in a row before her, and pre- 
sented our compliments, or what mother was 
pleased to term as such, to the roll of muslin 
and lace in a bassinet; and somehow from that 
hour our sister was known as “the Princess Moll.” 

Tom was in uniform, and I in cap and gown, 
and for this reason we believed the Princess se- 
lected us as her favorites from the first. ‘ Gad!” 
said Tom, with a mixture of horror and astonish- 
ment, “look at her make eves at me! Do they 
do that usually at her age ?” : 

But Tom is inordinately vain, and the “eyes” 
of which he spoke were the mere languid roll of 
a pair of blue optics that might quite as well 
have chanced upon me as him. 

Well, Moll had come to stay, we discovered, 
but with the exception of an occasional ery from 
the nursery or the roll of the perambulator under 
our windows, we heard and saw little of her. Tom 
went back to West Point, and Winthrop joined 
the Sophomores of Cornell. To Malcolm and me, 
who were engaged in choosing a profession, re- 
mained the privilege of becoming better acquaint- 
ed with the Princess Moll. 

She had reached the age of eighteen months 
when I was first called upon to rescue her from 





a position of peril. Gradgrind, the maid—my 
mother is English, and calls her American ser- 
vants by their surnames, to their own mystifica- 
tion and resentment—had “ stepped off a piece,” 
and left the perambulator oscillating on a ledge 
of rock at Newport. 

It was a charming day, and the Princess was, 
I observed, as I gathered her from the sand into 
which the perambulator had eventually plunged, 
arrayed in her best. She wore a little coat of 
silky cloth, and a white plush cap that reared up 
in the crown in an altogether fetching manner. 

Happily no one but Gradgrind, who was in- 
stantly threatened with dismissal, received any 
injury from this mishap; but it was the begin- 
ning of a curious alliance on my part with the 
Princess Moll. 

In the extremity of my wrath I banished Grad- 
grind from the spot. She came back, however, 
or rather she did not actually go, and besought 
me, with wringing of hands, not to report her 
carelessness to my mother. In vain. I was 
adamant—until she began to ery, when I told her 
that the thing must never be repeated, and my- 
self adjusted Moll in the coach. 

The Princess seemed instinctively to perceive 
that Gradgrind, whom she never appeared to love, 
had in some mysterious way come off conqueror 
in this affair, and pouted her disapproval at both 
me and the maid, When I stepped back to al- 
low the coach to precede me, she made frantic 
gestures with her hands, which were encased in 
small white mittens, and fairly drove Gradgrind 
from her post. She then bent her eyes upon me in 
an imperious manner, which caused me to cringe. 

“Ali, but, dear Princess,” I mentally expostu- 
lated, “* we are on the avenue, and it is the hour for 
Miss Reardon’s ride. You couldn’t—you wouldn't 
have your brother turn nursery-maid here ?” 

But the mittens continued to beat the air, un- 
til, muttering to Gradgrind, ‘* Keep close beside 
me,” I took my place at the helm, and miserably 
trundled the coach, Moll gurgled triumphantly, 
as well she might, for it was the successful pre- 
face to her scheme, Daily after that she con- 
trived to attach me to her train, until one morn- 
ing Malcolm, encountering the interesting trio at 
the gate, demanded, 

“ T say, is it Gradgrind or Moll 2” 

Now Gradgrind, who had a face of the heavy, 
manly type, and a figure like an encyclopedia, 
was not the sort of person to call forth that kind 
of remark, and I could afford to laugh good-hu- 
moredly, 

“Don’t you see the fix I’m in—the kind of 
prisoner of Chillon I’ve got to be? It’s a 
scheme of Moll’s to enslave me, and there’s no 
more escape from her than from a Norn, She’s 
had me at the Casino and on the avenues till ’'m 
the figure of the day, She stops at the Bazar, 
and calls my attention to the rugs; and she even 
went so far as to demand a Persian lamp, which 
—Heaven help me!—I bought for her, and per- 
mitted her to carry home.” 

Malcolm grinned, “As if she didn’t try her 
little game on me, and as if Z’d allow myself to 
be gulled that way! Gradgrind to the Princess 
Moll, and the Princess Moll to Gradgrind! J’m 
the slave of no infant.” So I was a slave, and 
to aninfant. Well, [had suspected it. But why 
should Malcolm stand there tapping a racket on 
his arm, and grinning like a gargoyle? I sup- 
pose the fellows of my club looked that way when 
I passed—and Miss Reardon, 

I had discovered the intention of the Princess 
to thwart all possibility of a match between me 
and the latter, for which she had taken the popu- 
lar method of making me appear ridiculous in the 
eyes of the one woman before whom I desired to 
shine. Only that very morning we had passed 
her, the Princess imbibing ‘the juice of an orange 
through a column of striped candy, while I wiped 
the escaping nectar from the front of her coat 
with my handkerchief. Gradgrind contrived to 
look provokingly detached from us at that mo- 
ment too. 

Miss Reardon, sweet girl, never so much as 
smiled, but bowed gravely, and with a lingering 
expression which would, under other cirecum- 
stances, have filled me with happiness, The Prin- 
cess frowned, withdrew the striped column from 
her lips, and said, “‘Go’way!” in unmistakable 
accents to the lady who proposed to do her the 
honor of stopping to look at her, 

“ Pray don’t notice her ill-humor,” I urged, ter- 
ribly abashed for a Ph.D. anda club-man, “She 
hasn’t learned to make distinctions yet. She re- 
gards all young ladies as her natural enemies. 
Would you believe me, Miss Reardon, she is fright- 
fully jealous of me?” 

Miss Reardon smiled. 
gular!” 

“Yes, And she absolutely will have me gad- 
ding about with her. You can’t fancy the kind 
of machine I am reduced to. I’ve heard—lI’ve 
read about the tyranny of woman, but I shouldn’t 
have believed that it commenced at the age of 
eighteen months.” 

I turned to the maid. “ Here, Gradgrind, take 
my sister over to Violet Patch, and tell my aunt—” 

“N-o-o! n-o-0! n-o-o!” shrieked the Prineess. 

“That my mother looks for her at lunch to- 
day, and—” 

But the coach was lurching violently back and 
forth, swayed by Moll’s angry objections. ‘“ N-o-o! 
n-0-0! n-0-0!” 

“You have—got—to go,” I said, intensely, 
eatching her hands, and holding them in the “ firm 
grasp” of which I have read. “Gradgrind is 
going to take you to Aunt Mellicent’s, and I am 
going to walk with Miss Reardon.” 

At this she redoubled her screams, and heaped 
such terms of infant obloquy upon Miss Reardon 
that I blushed for my family. 

“She doesn’t always behave so,” I explained, 
weakly. “It is an absurd fancy she has that 
my time is exclusively hers. The sooner she is 
broken of it the better ;” and so saying, I threw 
the tiny hands back into her lap, and walked res- 


“Of you? How sin- 














olutely away with Miss Reardon. But I did not 
enjoy one moment of that walk. The tones of 
my companion’s voice echoed in my ears as baby 
lamentations. The imploring anguish of Moll’s 
eyes pursued me over every inch of the way 
Whether justly or not, I suffered the remorse of 
a criminal. 

“It is very pretty,” Miss Reardon remarked, 
with a touch of irony, one day, “ your devotion to 
that child.” 

Me Pretty !’ IT reiterated, bitterly. 

“Yes, 
Some run to moose-skin gaiters, and some to 
terra-cotta Derbys. Yours took this form.’ 

“Good heavens!’ I protested, “ you don’t fora 
moment fancy that it is a matter of choice with 
me, my dangling after the Princess Moll ?” 

“Oh, they all make a virtue of their folly. I 
suppose it 7s martyrdom, to wear salmon-colored 
gloves, ora bangle for dear Marbro’s sake.” 

I fairly groaned “Oh, that you should so 
misinterpret me! I swear to you,on my honor, 
that I have suffered more from the importunity 
of that child than tongue can tell. She froze to 
me from the minute I first committed the fatal 
mistake of noticing her at all, and to this day 
she has never once let up on it. What is a fel 
low to do? has the 
sweetest mouth in the world; she frowns; she 
smiles; she wheedles me like a woman of thirty. 
If she were not my sister I should give her poi- 
son, or bury her under the doorstep, or— But 
I can’t.” 

“You might get married,” suggested my com- 
panion, “She would never speak to you again. 
They never do.” 

“So vou really suppose it would work that 
way ?” I inquired, skeptically, ‘I’m afraid she 
would murder me instead. The Princess is dread- 
fully afraid of my getting married—I have dis- 
covered that. She thinks she is deep, but she 
isn’t. No, I can see through her. She has the 
Strangest antipathy to the bridal parties that she 
sees going into St. Paul’s. She commands Grad- 
grind and me to get past them as quickly as pos- 
sible. She turns that plush cap of hers square 
away from the bride. Yes, I have discovered 
that she would seriously object to my getting 
married.” 

“So you propose to be tied to her cap-strings 
all your life?” demanded my companion. 


I suppose it is your choice of a fad 


She has blue eyes; she 


et 
were you, I should break away from this bondage 
before the cord becomes a cable.” 

“Tt was never a cord; it has alw 1ys been a 
cable,” I said, hopelessly. “ Besides, I am not 
sure that I could get married, even if Moll were 
willing.” 

“No. You should consider that.” 
don was charming in 


Miss Rear 
a Redfern gown—one of 
those pastorally simple-looking things which cost 
the fortune of a sultan. “To be able to marry 
involves two things—love and money.” 

“T should not have said that; but sinee you 
have, why didn’t you say money and love ?” : 

“ Beeause love has a tendeney to make money 
—for its object; whereas I have never observed 
that love of the genuine sort was ever evolved 
out of mere money 

“Oh, if you put it that way! Then you mean 
—for I prefer plain arithmetic to algebraic sym 
bols—that if a man wished to marry he 
contrive to earn the money to do it.” 

“That is what I mean. He 
up the moose-skin gaiters. 


would 


might have to give 
He probably would. 
Very few married men belong to ‘the leisure 
But 


whes lo 


class’; merely to love is an occupation 
then my hypothesis was, ‘If a man 
marry. is 


By Jove 


!” T exclaimed, “ you know I haven't 
the gaiters to give up. Do you think we might 
venture ?” 

Miss Reardon looked comical. ‘ You mean to 
ask whether I would advise you to marry with- 


out the Princess Moll’s consent ?” 


“Oh, hang Moll! Do you consent ” 
At which she burst into a merry laugh 
“What would she do to me? Should I dare to 
drink coffee any more? or open little packages ? 
or go out after dark ? 
You don’t deny it! 





“You darling! 
love me!” 

As I uttered these words the rumble of a per- 
ambulator crossed the pavement, and I glanced 
round instinctively. 


You do 


What I saw was the crown 
of a white plush bonnet, turned at right angles 
with the body of the wearer, and the back of a 
silky coat. 

“She saw us!” gasped Miss Reardon 

“And she will never speak to me again!” IJ 
cried, in exultation, ‘“ Vive la liberté /” 





Conventional Oxalis Design. 
See illustration on page 68, 


MNHIS pretty design is appropriate for table 
scarfs, chair backs, buffet or bureau covers. 
The sprays can also be used alone. The em- 
broidery may be worked solid or in outline, and 
either crewels or silks used, according to the fan- 
may execute the work 
either in twisted chain stitch, stem stitch, or side 
stitch, or the entire design may be darned. 

This flower is particularly pretty worked in 
silks on batiste for bureau covers; pale salmon 
pinks should be used for working the flowers, and 
soft shades of gray-green for the leaves, darning 
both flowers and leaves very delicately, The 
flower is also very effective if worked in yellows. 
Care must be taken not to make the stems and 
trellis too pronounced in color. 


ey of the worker, who 


For buffet covers this design is very serviceable 
and pretty when worked in white linen floss and 
outlined with red or blue washing cottons. This 
design and any material for embroidering the 
same can be procured at the New York Society 
of Decorative Art, 28 East Twenty-first Street, 
where the fine batiste for bureau covers may be 
purchased by the yard at a moderate rate. — 
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The Argonauts of North Liberty.* 


By BRET HARTE, 


Avtuor or “Tux Crusapr or tur ‘ Exoerstior,’” 
“Tug Mittionarge or Roveu-anv-Reavy,” Evo. 


CHAPTER III. 

RS. BLANDFORD entered the side door 
N boldly. Luckily for her, the austerities of 
the Sabbath were manifest even here; the bar- 
room was closed, and the usual loungers in the 
passages were absent. Without risking the ree- 
ognition of her voice in an inquiry to the clerk, 
she slipped past the office, still muffled in her 
veil, and quickly mounted the narrow staircase. 
For an instant she hesitated before the public 
parlor, and glanced dubiously along the half-lit 
corridor. Chance befriended her; the door of a 
bedroom opened at that moment, and Richard 
Demorest, with his overcoat and hat on, stepped 
out in the hall. 

With a quick and nervous gesture of her hand 
she beckoned him to approach. He came toward 
her leisurely, with an amused curiosity that sud- 
denly changed to utter astonishment as she hur- 
riedly lifted her veil, dropped it, turned, and 
glided down the staircase into the street again. 
He followed rapidly, but did not overtake her 
until she had reached the corner, when she slack- 
ened her pace an instant for him to join her. 

“Lulu,” he said, eagerly; “is it you?” 

“Not a word here,” she said, breathlessly. 
“Follow me at a distance.” 

She started forward again in the direction of 
her own house. He followed her at a sufficient 
interval to keep her faintly distinguishable figure 
in sight until she had crossed three streets, and 
near the end of the next block glided up the 
steps of a house not far from the one where he 
remembered to have left Blandford. As he joined 
her she had just succeeded in opening the door 
with a pass-key, and was awaiting him. With a 
gesture of silence she took his hand in her cold 
fingers, and leading him softly through the dark 
hall and passage, entered the kitchen. -Here she 
lit a candle, turned, and faced him. He could see 
that the outside shutters were bolted, and the 
kitchen evidently closed for the night. 

As she removed the veil from her face he made 
a movement as if to regain her hand again, but 
she drew it away. 

“You have forced this upon me,” she said, hur- 
riedly, “and it may be ruin to us both. Why 
have you betrayed me?” 

“ Betrayed you, Lulu! 
you mean ?” 

” She looked him full in the eye, and then said, 
slowly, “ Do you mean to say that you have told 
no one of our meetings ?” 

“Only one—my old friend Blandford, who 
lives— Ah, yes! I see it now. You are neigh- 
bors. He has betrayed me. This house is—” 

“‘My father’s !” she replied, boldly. 

The momentary uneasiness passed from Dem- 
orest’s resolute face. His old self-sufficiency re- 
turned. “Good,” he said, with a frank laugh; 
“that will do forme. Open the door there, Lulu, 
and take me to him. I’m not ashamed of any- 
thing I’ve done, my girl, nor need you be. I'll 
tell him my real name is Dick Demorest, as I 
ought to have told you before, and that I want to 
marry you, fairly and squarely, and let him make 
the conditions. I’m not a vagabond nor a thief, 
Lulu, if I have met you on the sly. Come, dear, 
let us end this now. Come—” 

But she had thrown herself before him and 
placed her hand upon his lips. ‘ Hush! are you 
mad? “Listen to me, I tell you—please—oh, do! 
No, you must not!” He had covered her hand 
with kisses, and was drawing her face toward 
his own. “No, not again. It was wrong then; 
it is monstrous now. I implore you, listen, if you 
love me. Stop!” 

He released her. She sank into a chair by the 
kitchen table, and buried her flushed face in her 
hands. 

He stood for a moment motionless before her. 
“ Lulu—if that is your name,” he said, slowly but 
gently—* tell me all now. Be frank with me 
and trust me. If there is anything stands in the 
way, let me know what it is, and I can overcome 
it. If it is my telling Ned Blandford, don’t let 
that worry you; he’s as loyal a fellow as ever 
breathed, and I’m a dog to ever think he willingly 
betrayed us. His wife—well, she’s one of those 
pious saints—but no, she would not be such a 
cursed hypocrite and bigot as this.” 

“Hush, I tell you! Wél/ you hush ?” she said, 
in a frantic whisper, springing to her feet, and 
grasping him convulsively by the lapels of his 
overcoat, “Not a word more, or I'll kill myself. 
Listen! Do you know what I brought you here 
for, why I left my—this house, and dragged you 
out of your hotel? Well, it was to tell you that 
you must leave me, leave here—go out of this 
house and out of this town at once, to-night, and 
never look on it or me again. There! You have 
said we must end this now; it is ended, as only 
it could and ever would end. And if you open 
that door except to go, or if you attempt to— 
to touch me again, I'll do something desperate. 
There!” 

She threw him off again, and stepped back, 
strangely beautiful in the loosened shackles of 
her long-repressed human emotion. It was as if 
the passion-rent robes of the priestess had laid 
bare the flesh of the woman, dazzling and victo- 
rious, Demorest was fascinated and frightened. 

“Then you do not love me,” he said, with a 
constrained smile, “and I am a fool ?” 

“Love you!” she repeated, “ Love you!” she 
continued, bowing her brown head over her hang- 
ing arms and clasped hands. “ What, then, has 
brought me to this? Ob,” she said, suddenly, 


Good God! what do 
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again seizing him by his two arms, and holding 
him from her with a half-prudish, half-passionate 
gesture, “why could you not have left things as 
they were? why could we not have met in the 
same old way we used to meet, when I was so 
foolish and so happy? Why could you spoil that 
one dream I have clung to? Why didn’t you 
leave me those few days of my wretched life 
when I was weak, silly, vain, but not the unhappy 
woman Iam now. You were satisfied to sit be- 
side me and talk to methen. You respected my 
secret, my reserve. My God! I used to think you 
loved me as I loved you—for that! Why did 
you break your promise and follow me here? I 
believed you, the first day we met, when you said 
there was no wrong in my listening to you—that 
it should go no further, that you would never seek 
to renew it without my consent. You tell me I 
don’t love you, and I tell you now that we must 
part; that frightened as I was, foolish as I was, 
that day was the first day I had ever lived and 
felt as other women live and feel. If I ran away 
from you then, it was because I was running away 
from my old self too. Don’t you understand 
me? Could you not have trusted me as I trust- 
ed you ?” 

“TI broke my promise only when you broke 
yours. When you would not meet me I followed 
you here, because I loved you.” 

“And that is why you must leave me now,” she 
said, starting from his outstretched arms again. 
“ Do not ask me why, but go, [implore you. You 
must leave this town to-night; to-morrow will be 
too late.” 

He cast a hurried glance around him, as if 
seeking to gather some reason for this mysteri- 
ous haste or a clew for future identification. He 
saw only the Sabbath-sealed cupboards, the cold 
white china on the dresser, and the flicker of the 
candle on the partly opened glass transom above 
the door. “As you wish,” he said, with quiet 
sadness, “I will go now, and leave the town 
to-night, but”— his voice struck its old impera- 
tive note—“ this shall not end here, Lulu. There 
will be a next time, and I am bound to win you 
yet, in spite of all and everything.” 

She looked at him with a half-frightened, half- 
hysterical light in her eyes. ‘God knows!” 

“And you will be frank with me then, and tell 
me all?” 

“Yes, yes, another time; but go now.” She 
had extinguished the candle, turned the handle 
of the door noiselessly, and was holding it open. 
A faint light stole through the dark passage. 
She drew back hastily. “ You have left the front 
door open,” she said, in a frightened voice. 

“T thought you had shut it behind me,” he re- 
turned, quickly. ‘ Good-night.” 

He drew her toward him. She resisted slightly. 
They were for an instant clasped in a passionate 
embrace ; then there was a sudden collapse of 
the light and a dull jar. The front door had 
swung to. 

With a desperate bound she darted into the 
passage and through the hall, dragging him by 
the hand, and threw the front door open. With- 
out, the street was silent and empty. 

“Go,” she whispered, frantically. 

Demorest passed quickly down the steps and 
disappeared. At the same moment a voice came 
from the balusters of the landing above. 

“Who's there ?” 

“Tt’s I, mother.” 

“T thought so. And it’s like Edward to bring 
you and sneak off in that fashion.” 

Mrs. Blandford gave a quick sigh of relief. 
Demorest’s flight had been mistaken for her 
husband’s habitual evasion. Knowing that her 
mother would not refer to the subject again, she 
did not reply, but slowly mounted the dark stair- 
case with an assumption of more than usual hesi- 
tating precaution, in order to recover her equa- 
nimity, 


The clocks were striking eleven when she left 
her mother’s house and re-entered herown. She 
was surprised to find a light burning in the 
kitchen, and Ezekiel, their hired man, awaiting 
her in a dominant and nasal key of religious and 
practical disapprobation. ‘“ Pity you weren’t tu 
hum afore, ma’am, considerin’ the doin’s that’s 
goin’ on in perfessed Christians’ houses arter 
meetin’ on the Sabbath-day.” 

“ What's the difficulty now, Ezekiel ?”’ said Mrs. 
Blandford, who had regained her rigorous preci- 
sion once more under the decorous security of her 
own roof, 

“Waal, here comes an entire stranger axin’ for 
Squire Blandford. And when I tells he warn’t tu 
hum—” 

“Not at home?” interrupted Mrs. Blandford, 
with a slight start. “I left him here.” 

“Mebbe so; but folks nowadays don’t pear to 
keer much whether they break the Sabbath or 
not, traipsin’ raound town in and arter meetin’ 
hours, ez if ’twor gin’ral trainin’-day—and hez 
gone out agin.” 

“Go on,” said Mrs. Blandford, curtly. 

“Waal, the stranger sez, sez he, ‘Show me the 
way to the stables,’ sez he, and without takin’ no 
for an answer, ups and meanders through the 
hall, outer the kitchen inter the yard, ez if he was 
justice of the peace; and when he gets there he 
sez: ‘Fetch out his hoss and harness up, and be 
blamed quick about it, and tell Ned Blandford 
that Dick Demorest hez got to leave town to- 
night, and ez ther ain’t a blamed Puritanical shad- 
belly in this hull town ez would let a hoss go on 
hire Sunday night, he guesses he'll hev to borry 
his.” And afore I could say Jack Robinson he 
tackles the hoss up and drives outer the yard, 
flinging this two-dollar-and-a-half piece behind 
him ez if I wur a Virginia slave, and he was John 
C. Calhoun hisself. Td ’a chucked it after him if 
it hadn’t been the Lord’s Day, and it mout hev 
provoked disturbance.” 

“‘Mr. Demorest is worldly, but one of Edward’s 
old friends,” said Mrs. Blandford, with a slight 
kindling of her eyes, “and he would not have re- 





fused to aid him in what might be an errand of 
grace or necessity. You can keep the money, 
Ezekiel, as a gift, not as a wage. And go to bed. 
I will sit up for Mr. Blandford.” 

She passed out and up the staircase into her 
bedroom, pausing on her way to glance into the 
empty back parlor and take the lamp from the 
table. Here she noticed that her husband had 
evidently changed his clothes again and taken a 
heavier overcoat from the closet. Removing her 
own wraps, she again descended to the lower 
apartment, brought out the volume of sermons, 
placed it and the lamp in the old position, and 
with her abstracted eyes on the page, fell into 
her former attitude. Every suggestion of the 
passionate, half-frenzied woman in the kitchen 
of the house only four doors away had vanished ; 
one would scarcely believe she had ever stirred 
from the chair in which she had formally received 
her husband two hours before. And yet she was 
thinking of herself and Demorest in that kitchen. 

His prompt and decisive response to her ap- 
peal, as shown in this last bold and characteristic 
action, relieved while it half piqued her. But 
the overruling destiny which had enabled her to 
bring him from his hotel to her mother’s house 
unnoticed, had protected them while there, had 
arrested a dangerous meeting between him and 
herself and her husband in her own house, im- 
pressed her more than all. It imparted to her a 
hideous tranquillity born of the doctrines of her 
youth—Predestination! She reflected with se- 
cret exultation that her moral resolution to fly 
from him and her conscientiously broken promise 
had been the direct means of bringing him there ; 
that step by step circumstances not in themselves 
evil or to be combated had led her along; that 
even her husband and mother had felt it their 
duty to assist toward this fateful climax! If 
Edward had never kept up his worldly friendship, 
if she had never been restricted and compassed 
in her own; if she had ever known the freedom 
of other girls—all this might not have happened. 
She had been elected to share with Demorest and 
her husband the effects of their ungodliness. She 
was no longer a free agent; what availed her res- 
olutions? To Demorest’s imperious hope she had 
said, “ God knows.”” What more could she say ? 
Her smail red lips grew white and compressed, 
her face rigid, her eyes hollow and abstracted ; 
she looked like the genius of asceticism as she 
sat there, grimly formulating a dogmatic explana- 
tion of her lawless and unlicensed passion. 

The wind had risen to a gale without, and stirred 
even the sealed sepulchre of the fireplace with 
dull rumblings and muffled moans, At times the 
hot-air drum in the corner seemed to expand as 
with some pent-up emotion. Strange currents 
of air crossed the empty room like the passage 
of unseen spirits, and she even fancied she heard 
whispers at the window. This caused her to rise 
and open it, when she found that the sleet had 
given way to a dry feathery snow that was 
swarming through the slits of the shutter; a 
faint reflection from the already whitened fences 
glimmered in the panes. She shut the window 
hastily, with a little shiver of cold. Where was 
Demorest in this storm? Would it stop him ? 
She thought with pride now of the dominant 
energy that had frightened her, and knew it 
would not. But her husband !—what kept him ? 
It was twelve o’clock ; he had seldom staid out 
so late before. During the first half-hour of her 
reflections she had been relieved by his absence ; 
she had even believed that he had met Demorest 
in the town, and was not alarmed by it, for she 
knew that the latter would avoid any further 
confidence, and cut short any return to it. But 
why had not Edward returned? For an instant 
the terrible thought that something had hap- 
pened, and that they might both return together, 
took possession of her, and she trembled. But 
no; Demorest, who had already taken such ex- 
treme measures, could not consistently listen to 
any suggestion for delay. As her only danger 
lay in Demorest’s presence, the absence of her 
husband caused her more undefinable uneasiness 
than actual alarm. 

The room had become cold with the dying out 
of the dining-room fire that warmed the drum. 
She would go to bed. She nevertheless arranged 
the room again, with a singular impression that 
she was doing it for the last time in her present 
existing circumstances, and placing the lamp on 
the table in the hall, went up to her own room, 
By the light of a single candle she undressed 
herself hastily, said her prayers punctiliously, and 
got into bed, with an unexpected relief at finding 
herself still occupying it alone. Then she fell 
asleep and dreamed of Demorest. 





CHAPTER IV, 


When Edward Blandford found himself alone 
after his wife had undertaken to fulfil his aban- 
doned filial duty at her parents’ house, he felt a 
slight twinge of self-reproach. He could not deny 
that this was not the first time he had evaded the 
sterile Sabbath evenings at his mother-in-law’s, 
or that even at other times he was not in accord 
with the cold and colorless sanctity of the family. 
Yet he remembered that when he picked out from 
the budding womanhood of North Liberty this 
pure scentless blossom, he had endured the pri- 
vations of its surroundings with a sense of secur- 
ity in inhaling the atmosphere in which it grew, 
and knowing the integrity of its descent. There 
was a certain pleasure also in invading this se- 
clusion with human passion; the first pressure 
of her hand when they were kneeling together at 
family prayers had the zest without the sin of a 
forbidden pleasure; the first kiss he had given 
her with their heads over the family Bible had 
fairly intoxicated him in the thin, rarefied air of 
their surroundings. In transplanting this blos- 
som to his own home with the fond belief that 
it would eventually borrow the hues and color of 
his own passion, he had no further interest in 





the house he had left behind. When he found, 
however, that the ancestral influence was stronger 
than he expected, that the young wife, instead of 
assimilating to his conditions, had imported into 
their little household the rigors of her youthful 
home, he had been chilled and disappointed. But 
he could net help also remembering that his own 
boyhood had been spent in an atmosphere like 
her own in everything but its sincerity and deep 
conviction. His father had recognized the busi- 
ness value of placating the narrow tyranny of 
the respectable well-to-do religious community, 
and had become a conscious hypocrite and a popu- 
lar citizen. He had himself been under that in- 
fluence, and it was partly a conviction of this that 
had drawn him toward her as something genuine 
and real. It occurred to him now, for the first 
time, as he looked around upon that compromise 
of their two lives in this chilly artificial home, 
that it was only natural that she would prefer 
the more truthful austerities of her mother’s 
house. Had she detected the sham, and did she 
despise him for it? 

These were questions which seemed to bring 
another self-accusing doubt in his own mind; 
although without his being conscious of it, they 
had been really the outcome of that doubt. He 
could not help dwelling on the singular human 
interest she had taken in Demorest’s love affair, 
and the utterly unexpected emotion she had 
shown. He had never seen her as charmingly 
illogical, capricious, and bewitchingly feminine. 
Had he not made a radical mistake in not giving 
her a frequent provocation for this innocent emo- 
tion—in fact, in not taking her out into a world 
of broader sympathies and experiences? What 
a household they might have had—if necessary 
in some other town—away from those cramped 
prejudices and limitations! What friends she 
might have been with Dick and his other worldly 
acquaintances! what social pleasures—guiltless 
amusements for her pure mind—in theatres, par- 
ties, and concerts! Would she have objected to 
them? had he ever seriously proposed them to 
her? No! If she had objected, there would 
have been time enough to have made this pre- 
sent compromise; she would have at least re- 
spected and understood his sacrifice—and his 
friends. 

Even the artificial externals of his household 
had never before so visibly impressed him. Now 
that she was no longer in the room, it did not 
even bear a trace of her habitation ; it certainly 
bore no suggestion of his own. Why had he 
bought that hideous horse-hair furniture? To 
remind her of the old provincial heirlooms of 
her father’s sitting-room. Did it remind her of 
it? The stiff and stony emptiness of this room 
had been fashioned upon the decorous respect- 
ability of his own father’s parlor, in which his 
father, who usually spent his slippered leisure 
in the family sitting-room, never entered except 
on visits from the minister. It had chilled his 
own youthful soul: why had he perpetuated it 
here ? 

He could only answer these questions by 
moodily wandering about the house and regret- 
ting he had not gone with her. After a vain 
attempt to establish social and domestic rela- 
tions with the hot-air drum by putting his feet 
upon it—after an equally futile attempt to ex- 
tract interest from the book of sermons by open- 
ing its pages at random—he glanced at the clock 
and suddenly resolved to go and fetch her. It 
would remind him of the old times when he used 
to accompany her from church, and, after her 
parents had retired, spend a blissful half-hour 
alone with her. With what a mingling of fear 
and childish curiosity she used to accept his 
equally timid caresses. Yes, he would go and 
fetch her; and he would recall it to her in a 
whisper while they were there. Filled with this 
idea, when he changed his clothes again he put 
on a certain heavy beaver overcoat, on whose 
shaggy sleeve her little hand had so often rested 
when he escorted her from meeting; and he even 
selected the grav muffler she had knit for him in 
the old antenuptial days. It was lying in the 
half-opened drawer from where she had not long 
before taken her disguising veil. 

It was still blowing in sudden, capricious guste; 
and when he opeved the front door the wind 
charged fiercely upon him, as if to drive him back. 
When he had finally forced his way into the 
street, a return current closed the door as sud- 
denly and sharply behind him as if it had ejected 
him from his home forever. 

He reached the fourth house quickly, and as 
quickly ran up the steps; his hand was upon the 
bell when his eye suddenly caught sight of his 
wife’s pass-key still in the lock. She had evi- 
dently forgotten it. Here was a chance to mis- 
chievously banter that habitually careful little 
woman. He slipped it into his pocket, and qui- 
etly entered the dark but perfectly familiar hall. 
He reached the staircase without a stumble, and 
began to ascend softly. Half-way up he heard 
the sound of his wife’s hurried voice and another 
that startled him. He ascended hastily two 
steps, which brought him to the level of the 
half-opened transom of the kitchen. A candle 
was burning on the kitchen table; he could see 
everything that passed in the room; he could 
hear distinctly every word that was uttered. 

He did not utter a cry or sound; he did not 
even tremble. He remained so rigid and motion- 
less, clutching the balusters with his stiffened 
fingers, that when he did attempt to move, all 
life, as well as all that had made life possible 
to him, seemed to have died from him forever. 
There was no nervous illusion, no dimming of his 
senses ; he saw everything with a hideous clarity 
of perception. By some diabolical instantaneous 
photography of the brain little actions, peculiar- 
ities, touches of gesture, expression, and attitude, 
never before noted by him in his wife, were clear- 
ly fixed and bitten in his consciousness. He saw 
the color of his friend’s overcoat, the reddish 
tinge of his wife’s brown hair, till then unnoticed ; 
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in that supreme moment he was aware cf a sud- 
den likeness to her mother; but more terrible 
than all, there seemed to be a nameless sympa- 
thetic resemblance that the guilty pair had to each 
other in gesture and movement, as of some un- 
hallowed relationship beyond his ken. He knew 
not how long he stood there without breath, with- 
out reflection, without one connected thought. He 
saw her suddenly put her hand on the handle of 
the door. He knew that in another moment they 
would pass almost before him, He made a con- 
vulsive effort to move, with an inward cry to God 
for support, and succeeded in staggering with 
outstretched palms against the wall, down the 
staircase, and blindly forward through the hall 
to the front door. As yet he had been able to 
formulate only one idea—to escape before them ; 
for it seemed to him that their contact meant the 
ruin of them both, of that house, of all that was 
near to him—a catastrophe that struck blindly 
at his whole visible world. He had reached the 
door and opened it at the moment that the handle 
of the kitchen door was turned. He mechanical- 
ly fell back behind the open doer that hid him, 
while it let the cruel light glimmer for a moment 
on their clasped figures, The door slipped from 
his nerveless fingers, and swung to with a dull 
sound. Crouching still in the corner, he heard 
the quick rush of hurrying feet in the darkness, 
saw the door open, and Demorest glide out—saw 
her glance hurriedly after him, close the door, and 
involve herself and him in the blackness of the 
hall. Her dress almost touched him in his cor- 
ner; he could feel the near scent of her clothes, 
and the air stirred by her figure retreating toward 
the stairs, could hear the unlocking of a door 
above, and the voice of her mother from the land- 
ing, his wife’s reply, the slow fading of her foot- 
steps on the stairs and overhead, the closing of a 
door, and all was quiet again. Still stooping, he 
groped for the handle of the door, opened it, and 
the next moment reeled like a drunken man down 
the steps into the street, 

It was well for him that a fierce onset of wind 
and sleet at that instant caught him savagely— 
stirred his stagnated blood into action, and beat 
thought once more into his brain. He had me- 
chanically turned toward his own home; his first 
effort of recovering will hurried him furiously 
past it and into a side street. He walked rapidly 
but undeviatingly on te escape observation, and 
secure some solitude for his returning thoughts. 
Almost before he knew it he was in the open 
fields, 

The idea of vengeance had never crossed his 
mind. He was neither a physical nor a moral 
coward, but he had never felt the merely animal 
fury of disputed animal possession which the 
world has chosen to recognize as a proof of out- 
raged sentiment, nor had North Liberty accepted 
the ethics that an exchange of shots equalized a 
transferred affection. His love had been too pure 
and too real to be moved like the beasts of the 
field to seek in one brutal passion compensation 
for another. Killing—what was there to kil}? 
All that he had to live for had been already slain. 
With the love that was in him—in them—already 
dead at his feet, what was it to him whether these 
two hollow lives moved on and passed him, or 
mingled their emptiness elsewhere? Only let 
them henceforth keep out of his way! 

For in his first feverish flow of thought—the 
reaction to his benumbed will within and the 
beating sleet without—he believed Demorest as 
treacherous as his wife. He recalled Sis sudden 
and unexpected intrusion into the buggy only a 
few hours before, his mysterious confidences, his 
assurance of Joan's favorable reception of his 
secret and her consent to the Californian trip. 
What had all this meant if not that Demorest 
was using him, the husband, to assist his intrigue, 
and carry the news of his presence in the town to 
her? And this boldness, this assurance, this au- 
dacity of conception, was like Demorest! While 
only certain passages of the guilty meeting he had 
just seen and overheard were distinctly impressed 
on his mind, he remembered now, with hideous 
and terrible clearness, all that had gone before. 
It was part of the disturbed and unequal exalta- 
tion of his faculties that he dwelt more upon this 
and his wife’s previous deceit and manifest hy- 
pocrisy than upon the actual evidence he had wit- 
nessed of her unfaithfulness, The corroboration 
of the fact was stronger to him than the fact itself. 
He understood the coldness, the uncongeniality, 
now, the simulated increase of her aversion to 
Demorest, her journeys to Boston and Hartford 
to see her relatives, her acquiescence to his fre- 
quent absences; not an incident, not a charac- 
teristic, of her married life was inconsistent with 
her guilt and her deceit. He went even back to 
her maidenhood; how did he know this was not 
the legitimate sequence of other secret school-girl 
escapades? The bitter worldly light that had 
been forced upon his simple ingenuous nature 
had dazzled and blinded him. He passed from 
fatuous credulity to equally fatuous distrust. 

He stopped suddenly with the roaring of water 
before him. In the furious following of his rap- 
id thought through storm and darkness he had 
come, he knew not how. upon the bank of the 
swollen river, whose endangered bridge Demorest 
had turned from that evening. A few steps 
more and he would have fallen into it. He drew 
nearer and looked at it with vague curiosity. Had 
he come there with any definite intention? The 
thought sobered without frightening him. There 
was always that culmination possible, and to be 
considered coolly. 

He turned and began to retrace his steps. On 
his way thither he had been fighting the elements 
step by step; now they seemed to him to have 
taken possession of him, and were hurrying him 
quickly away. But where? and to what? He 
was always thinking of the past. He had wan- 
dered he knew not how long, always thinking of 
that. It was the future he had to consider. 
What was to be done ? 

He had heard of such cases before; he had 











read of them in newspapers and talked of them 
with cold curiosity. But they were of worldly, 
sinful people, of dissolute men whuse characters 
he could not conceive—of silly, vain, frivolous, 
and abandoned women whom he had never even 
met. But Joan—O God! It was the first time 
since his mute prayer on the staircase that the 
Divine name had been wrested from his lips. It 
came with his wife’s—and his first tears! But 
the wind swept the one away, and dried the oth- 
ers upon his hot cheeks. 

It had ceased to rain, and the wind, which was 
still high, had shifted more to the north, and was 
bitterly cold. He could feel the roadway stiffen- 
ing under his feet. When he reached the pave- 
ment of the outskirts once more he was obliged 
to take the middle of the street, to avoid the 
treacherous films of ice that were beginning to 
glaze the sidewalks. Yet this very inclemency, 
added to the usual Sabbath seclusion, had left 
the streets deserted. He was obliged to proceed 
more slowly, but he met no one, and could pur- 
sue his bewildering thoughts unchecked. As he 
passed between the lines of cold, colorless houses, 
from which all light and life had vanished, it 
seemed to him that their occupants were dead as 
his love, or had fled their ruined houses as he 
had. Why should he remain? Yet what was 
his duty now as a man—as a Christian? His 
eye fell on the hideous facade of the church he 
was passing—her church! He gave a bitter 
laugh, and stumbled on again. 

With one of the gusts he fancied he heard a 
familiar sound—the rattling of buggy wheels over 
the stiffening road. Or was it merely the fan- 
ciful echo of an idea that only at that moment 
sprung up in his mind? If it was real, it came 
from the street parallel with the one he was in. 
Who could be driving out at this time? what 
other buggy than his own could be found to dese- 
erate this Christian Sabbath? An irresistible 
thought impelled him, at the risk of recognition, 
to quicken his pace and turn the corner as Rich- 
ard Demorest drove up to the Independence Ho- 
tel, sprang from his buggy, throwing the reins 
over the dash-board, and disappeared into the 
hotel ! 

Blandford stood still, but for an instant only. 
He had been wandering for an hour aimlessly, 
hopelessly, without consecutive idea, coherent 
thought, or plan of action; without the faintest 
inspiration or suggestion of escape from his be- 
wildering torment, without—he had begun to fear 
—even the power to conceive or the will to exe- 
cute; when a wild idea flashed upon him with 
the rattle of his buggy wheels. And even as 
Demorest disappeared into the hotel, he had con- 
ceived his plan and executed it. He crossed the 
street swiftly, leaped into his buggy, lifted the 
reins and brought down the whip simultaneously, 
and the next instant was dashing down the street 
in the direction of the Warnboro’ turnpike. So 
sudden was the action that by the time the as- 
tonished hall porter had rushed into the street, 
horse and buggy had already vanished in the 
darkness. 

Presently it began to snow. So lightly at first 
that it seemed a mere passing whisper to the ear, 
the brush of some viewless insect upon the 
cheek, or the soft tap of unseen fingers on the 
shoulders. But by the time the porter returned 
from his hopeless and invisible chase of the 
“runaway,” he came in out of a swarming cloud 
of whirling flakes, blinded and whitened. There 
was a hurried consultation with the landlord, the 
exhibition of much imperious energy and some 
bank-notes from Demorest, and with a glance at 
the clock that marked the expiring limit of the 
Puritan Sabbath, the landlord at last consented. 
By the time the falling snow had muffled the 
street from the indiscreet clamor of Sabbath- 
breaking hoofs, the landlord’s noiseless sledge 
was at the door, and Demorest had departed. 

The snow fell all that night; with fierce gusts 
of wind that moaned in the chimneys of North 
Liberty and sorely troubled the Sabbath sleep of 
its decorous citizens; with deep passionless si- 
lences, none the less fateful, that softly precipi- 
tated a spotless mantle of merciful obliteration 
equally over their precise or their straying foot- 
prints, that would have done them good to heed 
and to remember; and when morning broke 
upon a world of week-day labor it was covered 
as far as their eyes could reach as with a clear 
and unwritten tablet, on which they might record 
their lives anew. Near the wreck of the broken 
bridge ou the Warnboro’ turnpike an overturned 
buggy .ay imbedded in the drift and débris of 
the river hurrying silently toward the sea, and a 
horse with fragments of broken and icy harness 
still clinging to him was found standing before 
the stable door of Edward Blandford. But to 
any further knowledge of the face and the fate 
of its owner North Liberty awoke never again. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. } 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT.] 


MVHE fashion which apparently has known no 

change for several years is transformed from 
day to day by imperceptible degrees; that is to 
say, by the details which constitute part of the 
dress, most of all by the draperies, which are 
lengthening continuaily, and are fast approach- 
ing the noble Greek outlines. We no longer see 
the diminutive snirred puffs which lately dangled 
from the waist, and which are replaced by long, 
softly flowing folds. Corsages as well as skirts 
are made the basis for drapery ; even plain tight- 
fitting corsages have a drapery of folds that 
follows the contour of the neck when it is 
heart-shaped, drapes the top when the corsage is 
décolieté, or extends down the middle of the front 
when it is high. This feature will be still further 
developed in the spring, and firmly established 
in summer. For spring toilettes are already un- 
der consideration; and apparently, in so far as 





wrappings are concerned, the more elaborate 
styles are challenging the modest and economical. 
Short wraps will be worn, made of thick silks in 
light colors, ornamented with antique embroidery 
—that is, embroidery in which colors are inter- 
mingled with gold or copper—and trimmed with 
feathers, fringes, drops, and sumptuous passemen- 
teries, These rich small wraps will be worn with 
the new moirés, which have stripes of a contrast- 
ing color brocaded with small flowers—for ex- 
ample, garnet or prune moiré with old-gold satin 
stripes brocaded with small flowers in prune- 
color; a toilette of this is accompanied by a short 
wrap of old-gold silk. For the February recep- 
tions there are pretty crépes de Chine having a 
white ground strewed with tiny flowers, such as 
rose-buds, myosotis, ete. There is also a hand- 
some peau de soie with large satin designs. All 
these are new Lyons fabrics not yet displayed in 
the shops. 

However, for the momeni, and some time to 
follow, toilettes will wear a decidedly more wintry 
aspect. Long boas of handsome furs are much 
worn—long enough to reach almost to the feet. 
Plush skirts are seen in great numbers, of plain 
plush or striped or plaid plush in soft tints. 
These are entire skirts, or only visible in part, and 
are used in conjunction with Bengaline or velou- 
tine, both of which are repped silks with velvety 
lights. They will be favorites for day dresses 
in the spring; for evening they come in light 
tints, such as sunset pink, Nile green, straw-color, 
citron, sky blue, and bright red. 

Plain velvet will always remain the hand- 
somest of all stuffs; but at present, unless for a 
lady of mature age, a costume is no longer made 
exclusively of velvet; the velvet is associated 
with Louis Quinze brocade, with moiré antique, 
either figured or plain, or perhaps with faille fran- 
gaise that has flowered stripes; this combination 
makes it a costume which can be worn until 
May, since it is no longer a velvet dress. For a 
trained dress the train is made of velvet, and 
some of the pleats inserted in the silk breadths 
which complete the skirt. A part of the corsage 
is also made of velvet, sometimes the entire back, 
or only an insertion for the back, a plastron for 
the front, and part of the sleeves. 

Piece lace, still in favor, has been modified 
somewhat for very exclusive women. There is 
an imitation of point d’Alencon in which the de- 
sign is encircled with gold thread; this lace is 
white—the old-time pure white—and is frequent- 
ly combined with cream veloutine. At mere men- 
tion this combination would seem to be insipid, 
but only when one has not seen it; the effect is 
really very soft and charming. But then combi- 
nation no longer consists in making a skirt of 
one fabric or color and the rest of the dress of 
the other; at present the union is much more 
close and complex, and beginning with the skirt 
itself, is repeated in every detail. The back of 
a trained dress may be of one fabrie and the re- 
mainder of the skirt of the other; in a short 
skirt folds and pleats of the one alternate most 
irregularly with draperies of the other fabric. 
The months of January and February are those 
in which the greatest number of visits are ex- 
changed in Paris. Striped moiré francaise is 
most frequently used for visiting dresses ; and as 
in Paris calls are invariably preceded or follow- 
ed by a promenade, some handsome woollen fab- 
ric is combined with the moiré; the moiré is em- 
ployed for panels or a border for the skirt, for 
revers for tablier or polonaise, or for two or three 
flat pleats on one or other side of the skirt; be- 
sides, the vest of the corsage is made of it, the 
high or turned-down collar, and the cuffs. Vel- 
vet and plush filla similar place; but while these 
are often combined with a figured stuff, the moiré, 
being itself figured, is only combined with a plain 
fabric. A rich visiting toilette is made of moiré 
combined with plush, the skirt composed of bands 
of moiré, more or less wide, with bands of plush ; 
the tablier or front of the skirt is of one or the 
other alone. Sometimes both plush and velvet 
are combined in similar toilettes, the velvet be- 
ing either plain, épinglé, or striped with faille 
or satin; the skirt is of these two fabrics, and 
has drapery of peau de soie; in the corsage all 
three .abries are intermingled, one forming the 
main part of the corsage, the other a vest or 
plastron, and the third the sleeves. Striped or 
plaid plush is only combined with a plain fabric. 

A recent Paris manufacture is a very pretty 
woollen stuff brocaded with sprays or flowers in 
silk; it is to be used in combination with a plain 
wool. The flowered wool forms the skirt; the 
drapery, open at the side, is of very handsome, 
almost silky, camel’s-hair, and the jacket corsage 
of the same, opening on a vest of the broché 
wool. 

The dress Parisians prefer for a walking dress 
is still a light cloth costume. It may be richly 
braided or ornamented with handsome embroid- 
ery, but more than either of these the following 
pretty and modest toilette finds favor: all the 
edges of the cloth dress are pinked, and under- 
neath the pinked edges is a band similarly pink- 
ed, of cloth of a lighter or contrasting color; 
thus a chestnut cloth costume has bands of 
chamois-colored cloth, and a dark blue cloth cos- 
tume bands of light blue or even red: in the 
latter event the color projects only the width of 
a line, while if it is only of a lighter tone of the 
dress color it may be somewhat wider. The 
band appears everywhere, even at the button- 
hole edge of the corsage, and on the collar and 
cuffs. 

The favorite bonnet with young ladies for the 
moment is small, low, made of a flatly stretched 
fabric, with a small puff of plush; a curb takes 
the place of strings, and sometimes it is trimmed 
with an aigrette of peacocks’ feathers mingled 
with lace. For evening wear at the theatre or 
concert the bonnet is a dressy capote of tulle of 
some light tint, with an aigrette of gold-lace, or 
of cream veloutine embroidered in gold, with a 
tuft of cream marabout and gold drops. 














The grand tournament of house toilettes takes 
place next month at the afternoon receptions. 
The hostesses who receive their friends at “ five 
o’clock tea” wear house toilettes some of which 
are veritable travesties: almost anything is per- 
mitted in one’s own drawing-room, and the splen- 
dor and fancy of these toilettes is astonishing. 
There one can see Valois costumes, with a long 
train, of velvet or moiré; the skirt has all its 
edges bordered with gold or silver galloon, and 
opens on an under-skirt of light silk brocaded 
with large flowers. The sleeves are very long 
and wide, slashed from top to bottom, leaving 
the entire arm exposed, which is partly veiled 
with lace; at the point of the immense flowing 
sleeve is a large tassel of cut beads. The high 
collar, cut Gown at the front, has a lace ruff in- 
side. There are Spanish and Veneti«.: features 
in the toilette; at the top of the sieeve is a pyst 
of the skirt fabric. This is a specimen hous 
toilette in that Paris which is the pinnacle of 
wealth and extravagance; beside it and jostled 
by it is that other Paris, quiet though woridl 
elegant but ecc 1omical ; sometimes the characte: 
istics of both are united in the same woman, who 
will wear the sumptuous reception toilette in her 
home, and the modest cloth 
above on the street 
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A NEW VERSION, 


bee love is calm; it is so sure 
It never, never, can be harmed ; 
Serenely gazing on before, 

It sees the future unalarmed. 


Old love is blither; it has been 
Sore wounded in the race for life; 
And so it laughs aloud, to win 
And still live, after so much strife 
ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS 





THE PICKLE CLOSET. 


7 thrifty house-keeper—she who usua!ly 
receives more or less pity for the waste of 
her strength and muscle in pampering to the ap 
petites of others—experiences, nevertheless, a 
goodly amount of pleasure, whose compensatit i 
is little thought of by her pitiers, in the accumu- 
lation of her treasures for table use. Althoug! 
the idea of sweetmeats composed of elements im- 
possible to be guessed delights her inner soul, 
yet her chief pride lies in her pickle closet. 
There her cucumbers lie green in their jars, and 
her red cabbage makes a spot superb; there are 
her little pickled onions, more luscious in their 
vinegar than Cleopatra’s pearls; there are the 
brilliant red peppers, and the peppers stuffed with 
mustard-seed, and the tiny unripe melons tre- 
phined and filled with infinitesimal late cucum- 
bers, beans, and what not, and sewed up again, tra 
ditions of all which have been handed down from 
many grandmothers ; there, too, are the pickled 
walnuts, good only two years hence, the pickalily 
bottles, and the great jars of chow-chow; there 
are the glasses of spiced sweet pickle; there are 
pickled string-beans, and huckleberries, and cher- 
ries, and green grapes in their bunches still; 
there are the artichokes, and in fact everything 
which can resist the strength of vinegar, absorb its 
relish, and convey the stimulus to the weakened 
palate. In the sight of all this the house-keeper 
takes exactly as much satisfaction as the miser 
does in the sight of his gold; and though she 
hears that they are nauglity, she knows that they 
are nice, 








ANSWERS 110 CORRKHSPONDENTS. 

Katuagine Reatna.—Keep the scalp and hair clean 
by occasional shampooing, brush it frequently with a 
stiff brush, and do not use oils or nostrums upon it. 
We cannot promise you that this will prevent its turn- 
ing gray, but it will at least keep it in a clean and 
healthy condition. 

Rurat Catirorntan.—An article on tricycling was 
was published in Bazar No. 40, Vol. XX., which will 
give you suggestions about the proper dress 

Mrs. M, A. B.—We do not furnish addresses to our 
readers. 

Romora.—We cannot undertake the responsibility 
of advising you in the matters you mention. 

Exinor.—You would be doing a polite thing to cali 
on the young lady, and then to invite her to your 
house. Politeness is never thrown away, no matter 
how it is received. 

Rosa.—Finger-bowls are placed at every one’s 
plate, no matter whether the guests use them or not. 
They ought to use them even if they do not take fruit 

A Foreiener.—It is quite enough if you go to one 
Tuesday, if a lady invites you for two, and you need 
only leave one card. Manners and Social Usages will 
answer all your questions. 

Etmwoov.—A bride who is in mourning need not 
return her wedding cards for a year; then she can 
send them in an envelop. A suitable tea gown can be 
made of black silk or plush over pale lavender. 

A. B. C.—No; you should only send announcement 
cards after a wedding which has been strictly private 
on account of adeath. The “ At Home” cards should 
be sent when you are ready to entertain. 

Luoy T. C.—No; a young man should never hand his 
own card to a lady. It should be sent in by the ser- 
vant. 

A Svunsoriser, Inptanaporis.—In Manners and So- 
cial Usages you can find all the proper forms for notes 
of acceptance or regret. The subject is too large a 
one to answer in this column. 

Pansy.—Make your dark green si.k with a short 
basque and a vest of white or Suéde-colored watered 
silk edged with velvet revers. Have a very full skirt 
with the front breadth shirred deeply at the top, then 
draped slightly, and cut in points at the foot. Pleat 
the side breadths, or have velvet panels, and gather the 
full back breadtha, 
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SPORT 


SPORT IN CEYLON—SHOOTING A MAN- 
EATING CROCODILE. 


‘NROCODILES abound in this is 
t. Wave), and in many places the natives will “salaam” in 
dread to the waters. Lately at Galle, in the southern province, 
there was killed a saurian that, when cut open, was found to have 
two human skulls inside. The crocodile is very wary, and difficult to 
kill outright; generally they manage to sink themselves out of sight. 

Our sketches represent, in Fig. 1, the trail of a big one being 
discovered on a water-side bank. 

Fig. 2 refers to the arrangements at a neighboring village for 
bait, so as to getasure shot, A fat native child is the lure which 
will make a monster walk out of the water. Contracting for the 
idan of a chubby, rice-distended, squally infant is a matter of some 
negotiation with the parents. 


land (The Eden of the Eastern | 











Fig. 3 gives a view of the collapse of the man-eater, which, after 
viewing the tempting morsel tethered carefully toa shrub near the 
water’s edge, now makes a rush through the se dges; the mud 
takes the imprint of the beast’s five-toed front feet and four-toed 
hind ones, as also the trail of its tail, As the bullet penetrates 
the heart this enormous rudder flaps convulsively, the pale fishy 
eyes are covered with the film of death, the tongueless cavern of 
a mouth (the gullet of which is closed with a valve) shuts with 
pistol-like snap, the two front lower-jaw teeth (which are longer 
than the rest) now show their points through corresponding holes 
in the snout. (This makes the difference between the crocodile 
and the alligator.) The little bait, scared by the report of the 
rifle, is now taken home by its doting mother for its matutinal 
banana. The natives wait to get the musky flesh of the animal, 
and the sportsman secures the scaly skin and the massive head 
of porous bone as a trophy. 





2. Haggling for hire of Bait warranted to squall. 3. 
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IN CEYLON—SHOOTING A MAN-EATING CROCODILE. 


1. The Saurian’s Footprints—* By Buddlia, he must be a Twenty-footer !” 


The Man-eater’s quietus, 


A ROYAL PROCLAMATION AT’ THE CROSS 
OF EDINBURGH. 
See illustration on double page. 
Iq HE offices of Lyon King, Herald, and Pursuivant have existed 
in Scotland from a very early period, and are constituted by 
acts of the Parliament of Scotland, and confirmed by acts of Par- 
liament of Great Britain in the reign of her present Majesty. 

On the occasion of royal proclamations, the heralds are accom- 
paniex to the Cross by a guard of honor and the band of the regi- 
ment stationed in Edinburgh Castle, also by six state trumpeters. 

This ceremony is one of the few that remain of Scotland’s an- 
cient royalty, and the procession forms a picturesque group as the 
heralds proceed from the Sherriff Court-house to the scene of proc- 
lamation, attired in brilliant costume, showing the quarterings of 
the British heraldic shield. 





FEBRUARY 4, 1888. 


1. Distribution of the Fish. 


On arriving at the Cross, the soldiers forming the guard of honor 
file on each side, allowing the heralds to pass up between to the 
doorway, where the Sheriff is awaiting them. (This is the moment 
selected for our illustration.) They now ascend to the upper balco- 
ny, where stands the original shaft of the old Cross, and after a 
fanfare from the trumpeters who are stationed at the corner tur- 
rets, the proclamation is duly made and responded to. The pro- 
cession is re-formed, and, preceded by the military, returns to the 
Court-house. 

The office consists of eight members, comprising the Lyon King, 
George Burnett, LL.D., Advocate; the Lyon Depute, James Lori- 
mer, LL.D., Professor of Public Law in the University of Edin- 
burgh; three heralds and three pursuivants, viz., the Rothesay 
Herald, Mr. James W. Mitchell, who takes his designation from the 
title of the eldest son of the King of Scotland, Duke of Rothesay ; 


2. Discussion and Reference. 
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SEINING IN SAGHALIEN. 


the Albany Herald, Mr. R. 8. Livingstone, from the second son, 
Duke of Albany; the Marchmont Herald, Mr. J. Grant, from the 
ancient royal castle of Marchmont; the Unicorn Pursuivant, Mr. S. 
M. Livingstone, from the supporter of Scotland in the royal arms; 
the Carrick Pursuivant, Mr. F. J. Grant, from one of the titles of 
the Prince of Scotland,’the Earl of Carrick; and the Bute Pursui- 
vant, Mr. A. Ross, from the island of Bute. 


SEINING IN SAGHALIEN. 
\ HETHER the “ merry blue” would be so enthusiastic a fisher 
without the example of the officer may rest a disputed point 
(some of the latter, it must be admitted, in spite of energy, are 
“ benevolently incompleat anglers”). The former does not get the 
shot-gun shooting, he sets little store by hammerless pieces, and 
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8. “Bad Luck to yer Manners, keep to yer proper Mess.” 
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4. The Chinese Steward prepares a fine T 


he has the better excuse of suppleme nting his di 
(Miss Fanny Adams* e+) and can 
fresh food. Sh are now supplied with service 
ing, although there is a tendency to overdo i 
and staying away too long 
lit, and even when the catch is small they return singing 

at times there is just a leetle saki thrown in). 

On the occasion shown in the engraving six and a half hundred- 
weight of fine, healthy, die-hard fish were taken, including some 
“turbot, plaice, missing-link, dabs,’”’ one wei i 
regarding whose piscatorial ran 
were produced, to be treated wi 


up rations 
and lime ji acies with 


and sein- 


3 usually a merry time; | 


ixteen pounds, 
many authorities 
nental” contempt. 


* Preserved meat is generally known by thi 
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SUCCESS. | 


Ir success be the true test of merit, it is a settled | 
fact that “* Browa’s Bronchial Troches” have no equal 
for the prompt relief of Coughs, Colds, and Throat | 
troubles. Sold only in boxes.—[ Adv.) | 

| 
| 
| 





Farmers and others who have a little leisure time 


for the next few months will find it their interest 
to write to B. F, Johnson & Co., Publishers, of Rich- 
mond, whose advertisement appears in another column. 
They offer great inducements to persons to work for 
them all or part of the time.—[Adpv.]} 





ADVERTISHEMEN'IS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 













POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
| strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
re 2 | the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
cup. It is de liclous, nourishing, | with the multitude of low- -test, short-weight, alum or 
strengthening, easily digested, and | phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


j admirably adapted for invalids as | _ Rorat Baxine Powpesr Co., 106 wan Street, N. Y. 


well as for persons in health. 
ASK FOR 


dat, Mes. LIEBIG GOMPANY?S 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


1784. 





BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
ont 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 

and other Laces. | 
Sold by all respectable dealers throughout | 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. | 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfuous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin,which neither torturous electricity nor any of the | 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address | 
Mme. JU LIAN, 4 48 East wth St., New ‘York. | 











EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 





across label. 


| Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 






: “oun” FELT TOOTH BRUSH.'So% 
WORSEY MFG. CO. UTICA.NY. Co 





Professionally nema **The Hygeian Brush.” 
best cleanser and polisher of the teeth known.”— 


Tribune. ‘‘Unequalled re —— excellence and 
Gomncmne. © Bristle ‘‘Hea ‘tPlorence” make, 
fitting above » holder, lic. dee a or sold separately. 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 


1LICG 


WHICH WILL BE 
RECEIPT OF Y DDRESS 
WITH NAME ( PUBLICATION 











REE ON 





See that 


For sale by all leading dealers, or sent 
full name 


ELECTRO-SILICON *=. “= . post-paid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 


_THE ELECTRO SIUCON CO., Sole Proprietors, 72 John St., New York. 


A Decisive Test! 











Harder still; but this only tightens the stitch. The material gives way but the seam holds fast. 
Same Results on Bias Seams. 


THE ONLY CENUINE AUTOMATIC. 
Physicians endorse it:—‘* No risk to Health.” Send for Samples of Test Stitching and 
full particulars. 


Willeox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, New York. 


DANDRUFF should never be e neglected, “because its 
natural end is in BALDNESS. 

“The chief requirement of the hair is cleanliness—thorough sham- 
pooing for women once a fortnight,and for men once a week. It is 
very important to frequently remove sebaceous matter that forms on 
infants’ and older children’s heads, but this must be done by means of 
Packer's Tar Soap and water, and never by scraping with a comb.” 

A trial will prove how efficiently it cleanses, cures DANDRUFF, 
allays irritation, and brightens the lustre of the hair. 

PACKER’S TAR SOAP is invaluable for the Toilet, Bath, and Nur- 
sery, and the best for Skin and Scalp Diseases. 25 cts. Druggists. 

SAMPLE 4 CENTS. 
THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., 100 Fulton St., 





New York. 








ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragraut 


S OZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 


One __One bottle o of Sozodont will last six months. 


THE MAT 


That takes dry dirt and mud and clay off 
your shoes at the door, deposits it under- 
neath out of sight, and doesn’t befoul it- 
self, is cleared, by a jar, of the little that 
clings to it—such a mat! There is one 
such mat! It is made of steel wire. 

Steel for pillows, and bustles, and 
hair-puffs—why not for door-mats ? 

Never a door-mat half so effective 
even when new, or a quarter so sightly 
after the first day’s new is off; or a 
tenth so cheap; or a hundredth part so 
easy to manage, care for, keep in order 
—think of keeping an old-fashioned 
door-mat in order! Ugh! 

For dwellings, business houses, hotels 
and restaurants, cars—the harder the 
usage the more it is wanted. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10 each. 
HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 

BEAVER FALLS, PA. 

118 Chambers St., New York ; 151 Congress St., 
Boston ; 107 Dearborn St., Cutoago. 
Beware of imitations 
See that our name appears on the frame. 


COLUMBIA YARNS. 


REGISTERED 





TRANE MARK 


CELEBRATED FOR 
Excellence of Quality 
and Evenness of 
Thread. 

Pure Dyes and Beauti- 
ful Shadings. 


The only Full W Veight 
Yarns in the Market. 





Goops BEAR THIS TRaDs-Marx, Nowz Orusr Genuine. 
COLUMBIA GERMANTOWN, 4 and 8 fold, 
COLUMBIA SAXONY, 2, 3 and 4 fold. 
COLUMBIA SPANISH. 
COLUMBIA KNITTING YARNS. 
COLUMBIA EIDER-DOWN. 
COLUMBIA SHETLAND. 


SILKEN EMBROIDERY anv 
SILKEN ETCHING FLAX 
Harris’s New Embroidery Threads, 
(Pure Fiax. Warranted to Wash.) 

Taess THREADS ars in Constant Uss rx Lonpon anp 
on THs Continent In THs Various ScHoots or ART 
NEEDLE-WORK, anv sy HIGH-CLASS EMBROIDE- 
RERS or Aut Vanristizs or Worx. 





Tas apove Yarns anp Fiax For Save sy aut Leapine 
JoppgRS aNnD RgTalLeRS THROUGHOUT THE Unirap Statzs 


AND OanabDa. 
CURE::. DEAF 


Pecx's Patent Improvep —— 
Ear Daums Perfect! tly 
the Hearing, and perform ed 
work of the natural drum. — Invisi- 
ble, comfortable and always in posi- 
Si tion. Conversation, music, even 
Be) whispers heard distinctly. Send for 
illustrated book with testimonials, 
FREE Address Fr. HISCOX, 853 
Mention this paper 








broauway, New York. 
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Any one can draw 
pons, Sketches 
from Nature, &c. 
A child can learn. Taught by MAIL. Write for cirenlar. 
Agents wanted. Eugene Pearl, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 









EDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 





Tight-fitting Fur Coats eut, made, and fitted 
with all the accuracy of cloth. 

Ladies unable to visit New York can have 
samples of cloth and latest sketches forwarded 
free by mail. Perfect fit guaranteed in all mail 
orders, 





210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 









YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER, 


Owing to the diagonal ELASTICITY at a cloth (which our — 
cover exclusively) the Corset requires no pecent nt 


FITS PERFECTLY ime W 

TIM Shh, 
Money returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not foun 
PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE. oes 
ever worn. See that Yatisi stamp is on inside of Corset. Sold by all 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.85 and upwards, 


CROTTY BROS., CHICAGO, ILL. 


- WILBUR’S 





Sreoreen 


Jor trial can, 


optics 
Bu rae your dealer, or sent tg ta mpa 
oF BUR & SONS, Phi lelphia. 
The 
I. P. Robinson Co. 
Cleanfast 
‘ ° 

Black Stockings. 
A broad assertion but true, 
the only Stockings in the world 
that will not fade or stain. 
None genuine without our 
trade mark on every pair. 
3 Use soap freely in washing 

them. For sale at 927 Broad- 


way, New York; 49 West St., 
Boston ; 107 State St, Chicago. 


By The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


Send for price-list. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
In New York of all kinds 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 








“CLEAN FA st” 


TRADE MARK. 

















Address” MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
PURCHASING AGENG es 





. DECKER, 113 East 14th Street,’ New York. 
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How to 6ure 
SKin & dealp 
DISEASES 
>with the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, trom 
infancy to old age, are spe edily, economically, and 
permanently cured by the Cutiovra Remepies, when 
all other remedies and methods fail. 

Cortoura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutirovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Curtovra Reso.rvent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drue anp 
Cuemioat Co., Boston, Mass 

Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


| <a iar” »les, 
a 








blackheads, chapped and oily 
in prevented by CurTiouRA Soar. 


“Ga 
“Ga 


Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in Cutioura Anti-Patn Paster, the 
monly pain-killing plaster. _ Be. 


The Art Interchange 


For 1888 is a 20-page, beautifally illustrated and print- 
ed fortnightly journal, and is in itself a complete text- 
book and guide for art students in all branches, ex- 
plaining practically and at length best methods of work, 
and how to obviate difficulties encountered. It gives 
full accounts of latest novelties in art and decoration 3 
full art notes and news; current book reviews, and is 
universally ack Dowledged the leading art journal. 

26 COLORED STUDIES, 
Including Landscape, Marine, Floral, and Figure sub- 
jects in color, for both oil and water colors, by such 
artiste as A. F. Bunner (marine), Percy Moran (figures), 
Ed. Moran (marine), Mrs. Clara Goodyear (flowers), and 
other eminent and representative American artists, 
whose works have been selected especially for their 
value to the student as models of color and handling. 

HUNDREDS OF GOOD DESIGNS 
In black and white, for Ci ina Painting, Embroidery, 
Wood-carving, Repoussé, Painting in oil and water 
colors, and other art work, ¢1l full size, are given each 
year, as well as occasional tinely engraved art repro- 
ductions suitable for framing. All this (26 colored 
plates, art supplements, outline designs) and 26 copies 
of the paper is offered for only $4.00 a year, or, 
FOR $1.25 ONLY, 





Tar Art INTERCHANGE will be sent on trial for the first 


three months of 1888. This will give the following 
large colored plates, 20x 14 inches in size, printed in 
from 12 to 14 colors: La Franow (Pink) Roses, Por- 
rigs, “ By tur River,” Landscape, ALAMANDA Yellow 
Flowers, Rooxs anp Surr, and Curroker Roses. 

A fully illustrated priced catalogue of these and other 
colored studies, published with Tur Art InTexcHanae, 
will be sent free for 4c. postage, or 

A Sample Copy and superb Colored Study of Daisies 
will be sent to any address on receipt of 20 Cents 
(stamps received) — regular price, 30 Cents, on con- 
dition this paper be mentioned. Address 


WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 


Established 1878, 37 & 39 West 22d Street, N. Y. 


IKE, Toy 
the child 
likes best !| 


We take pleas 
ure in inform 
ing our patrons 
thatour stock of 
the celebrated 


ANCHOR 
STONE 
BUILDING 
BLOCKS, 


completely sold out before Christmas, is now replen 
ished and fully assorted, and solicit renewal of their 
kind orders. The Price-list will be forwarded gratis 
on application to 

F. AD. RICHTER & CO. 
NEW YORK, 310 BROADWAY, or LONDON E.C., | 
1 RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 
























IMPORTANT EWS FOR LADIES! 
NO MORE WRINKLES, 
NO MORE SMALL-POX MARKS. 
YOUTH AND BEAUTY 


CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED BY USING 





The Wrorld-Renowned Beautifier, 


intended to cover wp and shield the impurities and defects of the agg 
‘that natural), and perfectly converts the same to enviable Baavry. For 
by at roca, perfume, and halrdreaers iroughout the worl, o 
Rent on price, $1.00 box. Pull directions accompany each box. 
er SULTATION FREE 4 wed to bene dN 

ue. an ie fara ig Be ge Inquiries 


Beauty, sent to 
er 
POMPADOUR TOILET CO., 45 East 20th St.. Sew York. 


* KIRBY,BEARD & Co % 


THREADING NEF 
suri tg 


THREADING THREADED 


, PINS,NEEDLES,HAIR PINS. | 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Advice Free HOW TO REDUCE WEIGHT and perman- 
— eureOBESITY. Only Fag? = pees. Starvation Diet 
and nauseous ees i 
structions HOW m piin sealed envelope for 
G6 stamps. E. K. LYNTON. 19 1d Park Place, New York. 





























AMedsSons 
SASH RIBBONS 


AT RUINOUS PRICES. 


The entire production of one of the best manu- 
Sacturers of fine Silk Ribbons, 9 to 12 inches wide. 

They are pure silk Moire, with handsome border, 
in White, Cream, Black, Blue, Rose, Navy, Seal 
Havane, etc., ete. 

These beautiful Ribbons were made for this 
season’s trade, and have sold freely at $1.50 yard. 
We take pleasure in being able to offer them at 


69c. and 75c. yard. 


N.B.— We cannot give samples or any reduction 
in price for large orders, but cash returned on any 
(mail order) not satisfactory on examination, 


BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N. Ys 





Pat. in U. S., Canada, and Europe. 


Light, Cool, and Adjustable. 

Extra strong to sustain the heaviest winter 
clothes. 

Warranted to resume its position upon rising, 
Without adjusting garment. No other bustle will 
do this, 

Modelled by London outfitters. We have already 
shipped many thousands to London and Paris for 
Winter and Spring Trade. 

For sale at all leading Dry-Goods Houses. 
in any color furnished by mail for 60 cents. 
bustle is stamped trade-mark ** Langtry.°? 

Over Five Millions were sold last year. 


CANFIELD RUBBER C€0., 
e. Mercer St., New York City. 


$100 te $30 A MONTH can be made 

Oo working forus. Agents pre- 
ferred who can furnish their own horses and give their 
whole time to the business. Spare moments may be 
profitably employed also. A few vacancies in towns 
and cities. Jounson & Co., Publishers, 1009 
Main St., Ric hmond, Va. 


Samples 
Every 


Unapproachable Bargains 


BLACK GOODS. 


46-inch all-wol HENRIETTA CACHE- 
MIRE, 75c.; regular price, $1.10. 

40-inch all-wool CACHEMIRE RHADAMES, 
79c.; former price, $1.10. 

40-inch PRIESTLEY’S SILE-WARP HEN- 
RIETTA, $1.39; former price, $1.65. 

New designs in FRENCH SATEENS. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 
POINTS! | 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK 


Agreeable— Action Quick — Relief Effective — Cure 
Permanent—Results Sure—Compound Harmless—Can 
be carried in the vest pocket—Large box, 50 cents— 
Trial box, 25 cents. Condensed story of the D. K.’s 
or DYSPEPSIA KILLERS which remove 
INDIGESTION, relieves DYSPEPSIA, cure 
BILIOUS or SICK HEADACHE, and are 
sent by mail anywhere in the U. S. on receipt of price 
by Doo.rrrie & Suitu, 26 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE 








DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


Approved by Eminent Physicians. 

A French preparation, Ty ene harm- 
lesa to the skin and rom poisonous 
drugs; specially prepares for ladies’ use ; 
highly perfumed ; never fails to permanent- 
ly remove the hair; put up in plain packets 
in the form of a ted 1 letter, Price, 
#1.00 per packet. by Druggists 
f ae cannot Peet it Et coe druggist we 
will -— it by mail on — of price. 


| ARMS. | 72 paHAAMSON'€ Cou. 








CORSETS 


The best ever made.———————-Ask your Dealer for them. 


sae Fre 


With every set 
samples of NEW 





Cards, & two stamps postage. — new a 
to agents. We print 100 nice assorted eards, your name on, 
1 doz, Rich Cards $1, HOLLY CARD CO. MERIDEN, © ONS 





"Ss MUSIC ENDER 
SEABURY M ‘ 
A DURABLE, TRANSPARENT ADHESIVE TISSUE, 

For mending torn Music, Bank Bills or other papers, and all fabrics from the heaviest Silks to the finest Lawns. 


Invisible and cannot harm the fabric to which it is applied. 


had of all druggists at 50c., or mailed direct on receipt 


One yard in beautifully decorated tin baton, to be 
of price by Seanury & Jounson, 21 Platt St., New York. 
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few SHRUBS, a Bed of ROSES, 


CLEMATIS on the VERANDA 


will work a complete change in your premises 


PRICES LOW. JUST READ! 
{4 Continuous Flowering Roses ${, 


28 Everblooming Roses, including Prin- 

cess Beatric 32.00. 
14 eleae ant Carnations, all differe t, P- 
ing Mrs. Cleveland.. “B10 
















ant 
apan.. °S1. 00 


i let, white, pink 
Vigorous gs atts 
ey succeed w all eeeeseceeen 1.0 
PLANTS. Pinnts and Seeds of all 
DELIVERED CATALOGUE FREE. Ir ‘Witt PLease You. 
FREE sy MAIL ; Ho. ex iqueratod Dx Duatgnens, Exact facts about every 
ested variety. 





_ Adorn your Homes 


_ GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, 


FOR 


ORDER YOUR BU 


We pay all charges as far 





P. 0. Box 2494. 





Address the sole agents for U. 


= HILL & Co., RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LILTES, IRISES, BEGONIAS, ETC, ETC, 


SPRING PLANTING. 


Roozen’s handsome, illustrated, complete Catalogue of Bulbs for Spring Plant- 
ing, now ready, and will be sent Free to all applicants. 


LBS DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 


Please order early, as all orders are filled on the extensive farms of 


Messrs. ANT. ROOZEN & SON, OVERVEEN, HOLLAND, 


where all the bulbs offered are grown, 


as N.Y. City for U. 


S.,and Toronto for Canada. 
S.and Canada, 


J. TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Telephone Call, 160 Pearl. 


lescribes KR: 
ue, Lay ~ 


TLEE BURPEE te PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


are 





| 
A Small Tablet —Powerfully Concentrated — Taste 


Boned with Featherbone, | 





© As (a whe 
( onsta bl e K 


O 


SPRING EMBROIDERIES. 


CAMBRIC, 


NAINSOOK 
AND SWISS EMBROIDERIES, 


EMBROIDERED ROBES, 
TORCHON, 


Medicis, and Cluny 


Laces. 
JOA woay AO 1 9th dt. 
C 


c.c. SHAYN E, manufact- 
urer, 103 Prince St., is over- 
stocked with magnificent 


Sealskin Garments, Fur- 
lined Circulars, Plush 
Sacques, gents’ Fur-lined 


Overcoats, Robes, Caps, and 


Gloves, and rather than 
carry them over prices 


have been MARKED WAY 
DOWN. Write for prices 
or r call at 103 Prince St. 


Beg ) 


LINEN 
HOUSEKEEPING 
COooDSs. 


Table Damasks, Table Cloths, Napkins, 
Towels, Quilts, &e. 


DOMESTIC MUSLINS and SHEETINGS, 
SHEETING AND PILLOW-CASE LINENS. 
— Cheluut Sr 
Q am 


OME Sxeeege SER" 













or r Br ain Workers 


Sedentary, F Gentlemen, Ladies, and Youths, 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete gv mnasium Takes 
up but 6 in _ square floor-room , som e 





titic. durable, comprehensive, cheap. 


Seboo Is for Physic cal and Vocai Culture,”’ 16 E: 
14th Street and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. ¢ ty. Pr 
D. L. wD. eno, i? kie. author of “ How 
to get oug.” of it: “I never saw any 
other that Thi hed half as well. - 





Over 6,000,000 FEQPLE USE 
RRY'S SEEDS 
D.M.FERRYACO. 
Nore 


in the world, 
D.M.FERRY&Co's 
IUWustrated, De- 

seriptivec Priced 


@ FREEtoALL 
applicants, and to 

last season’s custo- 
mers without ordering it. 
Invaluable toall. Every one 
Garden, Field or Plower Seeds should send for 
ddress D. M, FERRY & ©O., Detroit, Mich. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


ErPSs’s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 
THE OLDEST 


PAN ESH)NESY IN Quast 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 


HOBKIRK. 


For delicate women and children the mild, dry, invig- 
orating, piney-wood climate of Camden,South Carolina, 
is unequalled. Address The HOBKIRK INN for 
Circulars, References. Sixth Season. 









INDELIBLE 
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FACETIZ. 
AN APPROPRIATE MOTY?O. 

Baruer (rattling away). “®es,1-thine Tve got the finest shop in Harlem, if I 
do say it myself. A motto or two on the wall wouldn't look bad. ‘We strive to 
please,’ or something of that sort.” 

Customer. “I can suggest a better one than that.” 

Barner. * What is it? 

Customer. “‘ Speech is silvern, silence is golden.’” 

a cen 
THE BEST PLACE. 

Forrxan. “In what column shall I put the account Of the man who fell and 
broke his backbone ?” 

Eprror (busy writing a leader). ‘Spinal column, of course.” 


patnipeieney 
SYMPATHY FOR THE SICK. 
Fosxy Man (of Chicago daily). “ A sudden feeling of nausea has come over me. 
It must be something I've eaten.” - 
Horse Epitor (sympathetically). ‘ Possibly it’s something you have written.” 
vette iliac 
THE SHADES OF NIGHT. 
Curoaeo Lavy (to husband). “ My dear, did you think to order a ton of coal to- 
day?” 
uspanp. ‘* Yes.” 
Cu10aeo Lapy. “ And my shoes?” 
Hvussanp. “ Yes; and” (peering out of the window) “ there is a truck backing 
up to the decor now, but it’s too dark to see whether it has the coal or the shoes.” 
entngitentlpenintanang 
A PLEASANT FEATURE. 
He. “Did you read my story in the current number of the Everyother Monthly 
Magazine, Miss Smith 2?” 
Sue. ‘ Yer, and liked it very much.” 
He “Thanks. Well written—eh ?” 
Sue. “ Very; and so delightfully short, you know.” 
cusnteheinaijinenmmmnen 
A REASON FOR ALL THINGS 
“ Why do you fill up your paper with such nonsense as this ?” he said to the edi- 
tor: “** John Smith, of Pugville, is in town, calling on his many friends.’ ” 
Just then the office-boy poked his head in the door and said, ‘‘ Mr. Smith, of 
Pugville, wants fifty extry papers.” 
“That's why,” explained the astute editor. 
SO 
HOPELESSLY SPOILED 
Mrs. Hopson (at a church picnic). ‘‘The lemon pie you so kindly contributed, 
Mias Smith, I find is spoiled.” 
Miss Saurru (in amazement). ‘‘Spoiled? Why, my dear Mrs. Hobson, it was 
made fresh this morning!” 


Mes. Honson. “ Yes; but unfortunately young Mr. Sissy sat down on it.” 
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MISS PETROLEUM (sighing, and laying down her book of memoirs). ‘OH, MA, WHY CAN'T WE KEEP A ‘SALON’ LIKE 
MADAME RECAMIER?” 

MRS. PETROLEUM. “Why, sO WE CAN, DEAR, FOR I GUESS YOUR PA HAS GOT THE MONEY TO RUN AS BIG A 
SALOON AS ANY OF THEM FOREIGNERS; ‘AIN'T YER, PA?” 


MR. PETROLEUM (growling from behind the big chair). “1 DUN KNOW. BETTER ASK JACK; HE CAN GIVE YER 
MORE POINTS ON SALOONS THAN I CAN.” 
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HE ENTERS JOYOUSLY, CONFIDENTLY, MAN- 


THE SALESLADY—HER POWER OVER MEN. 





“WILL YOU BE KIND ENOUGH TO SHOW ME . i 8 y CRU > » CRES N 
FULLY “I WOULD LIKE TO SEE SOME NICE SOME WARM WINTER GLOVES?” “THESE ARE NOT EXACTLY THE KIND I—” EXIT, SADLY CRUSHED AND CRESTFALLEN, 
LINED GLOVES.’ [No reply. “WHat?” 
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“WELL, THAT'S ALL WE'VE GOT IN STOCK. sae oiinen a pyr fy > ne 
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“AS THE TWIG IS BENT.” 


“OO ITTLE TOTSY WOTSY, 1 ’PECS 00 BETTAH DIT DOWN ON DE F’O’ AN’ ’ET MOMMA 
ZEALOUS MEMBER OF SOCIETY OF P.C. A. (pointing to newsboy’s dog). ‘THAT Is A aay 


WRETCHED-LOOKING DOG OF youRS. DO YOU FEED HIM WELL?” 
NEWSBOY. ‘‘ HE GITS "BOUT 's MUCH EZ I DO MESELF.” 


‘* PLO'NCE, WHA’S DE USE RAISIN’ DE BABY WID SICH BABY TALK? DOES YO’ WAN’ DE 
CHILE TER TALK LIKE DAT WHEN HE’s A GROW'D-UP MAN? AN’ HE WILL ’F YOU ’DRESS 
HIM IN DAT FASHION, WHY DOAN YO’ SAY, ‘I's OB DE ‘PINION YO’ BETTAH SET ON DE FLO’ 
WHILE YO’ MUDDAH PUFOMS HER DUTIES,’ AN' HAB IT GROW UP AN’ SPEAK GOOD ENe- 
LISH WHILE YOU's "BOUT IT ?” 
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